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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF BARNARD'S INN, 
CHAPTER V. 

Sumptuary laws seem to have been necessary to 
confine the taste of the students for gaiety of 
apparel within limits becoming the gravity of their 
vocation. In 23 Hen. VIII. it was ordered “ that 
no Gentleman being Fellow of a House should 
wear any cut or pansied Hose or Bryches, or 

nsied Doublet upon pain of putting out of the 
=e In 4 & 5 Philip and Mary it was 
ordered that “ none of the Societies should thence- 
forth wear any great Bryches or Hoses made after 
the Dutch, Spanisb,and Alman fashion, upon pain 
of 3s. 4d. forfeiture.” By an order 26 Elizabeth 
it was determined “ that no great Ruff should 
be worn, nor any white color in doublets or 
hosen, nor any facing of Velvet in Gowns, and 
that no Gentlemen should walk in the Streets in 
their Cloaks but no Gowns.” Great war was 
also waged against beards, for in 33 Hen. VIII. it 
was ordered ‘that none of the Fellows being in 
Commons or at repast, should wear a Beard, and 
who so did was to pay double Commons or repast.” 
In 1 Elizabeth it was further ordered that no 
fellow should wear any beard above a fortnight’s 
growth. This species of petty tyranny lasted even 
80 late as Charles I., when it was ordered ‘‘ that 
what Gentleman soever should come into Hall 
with any other upper Garment than a Gown 








should be suspended from being a Member of the 
Society.” These rules seem to have been enforced 
in Barnard’s Inn, for in 1601 Mr. Warren was fined, 
for wearing his hat in the hall and otherwise mis- 
conducting himself, the sum of 1J. 6s. 8d.; and 
Mr. Bellamy was fined for striking the cook in the 
kitchen 3s. 4d., and 6d. for abusing one of the 
sworn company who spoke to him about his evil 
bebaviour in the kitchen. At a pention holden 
in Michaelmas Term, 1658, it was ordered that no 
companion of this house shall come into the hall 
at dinner or supper without such gowns as attor- 


|neys or students in the courts of Westminster 


usually wear, on penalty of 12d. 
Upon the admission of a companion to the 
Society he entered into a bond in the penalty of 


| 201., with one and sometimes two sureties, for duly 


paying all sums of money to grow and become 
due for battels, pentions, commons, fines, and 


| amerciaments, and other duty, and to be aiding 


and assisting and attending the principal and 
antients for the time being, and to obey the orders 
and customs of the Society in every sort; but in 
1728 it was ordered that no other security than 
the bond of the companion himself should be re- 
quired in the penalty of 20/.; and that for the 
future no person be admitted without the consent 
of the principal and two at least of the antients. 

The fee on the admission of a companion ap- 
pears by the books to have been 3s. 8d., and so to 
have continued for three centuries ; but occasion- 
ally there are special admissions, at which 16s. 8d., 
13s. 4d., and 12s. 8d. was paid. The object of a 
special admission does not clearly appear ; but I 
collect that the student specially admitted had cer- 
tain immunities not extended to the general body. 
Perbaps those specially admitted stood in the re- 
lation of gentlemen commoners at the universities, 
In 38 Hen. VIII. Edward Wayland was specially 
admitted, and he was not to be bound to receive 
instruction in the hall, to bear office, or to eat in 
commons against his will. June 27, 1746, is an 
entry indicating that Edward Billet, of Eyresbury, 
in the county of Huntingdon, was admitted a com- 
panion, and chambers were assigned to him for 
life, he paying 401. 

Very early it seems to have become necessary 
to preserve the chambers of the Society for 
students only and to prevent others occupying 
them. And in 22 Charles II. is an order of pen- 
tion :— 

“Whereas the ancient usages and rules of this House 
have been that no Companion should keep his Wife or 
Family within the House either in Term or Vacation, 
which Orders and usages have not been observed either 
in this House or any of the Inna of Chancery in the 
time of public danger by Commotion, Civil War in the 
Nation, or otherwise, but divers for safety in these and 
the like times of public danger have been permitted to 
reside, It is ordered that in future no Wives or Children 
be permitted to reside in the said Inn,” 
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The wholesome custom of a person giving an 

entertainment upon his matriculation, whence 
has arisen the social meetings which we now call 
“ gaudies,” seems to be of ancient date, and, like 
other convivial meetings, soon to have got to such 
a latitude as to call for sumptuary laws for its re- 
gulation. And in Michaelmas Term, 1659, is an 
order in commons 
“that whereas some young Gentlemen of this House 
have lately had disorderly Meetings which they call 
* Initiations,’ and have been driven to expend larger 
sums of money than were fitting, whereby the Parents 
and Friends of such as would be admitted of the House 
are discouraged and the Grand Company have expressed 
their dislike thereto which has been disregarded—It is 
ordered that every Companion present hereafter at such 
Meetings be fined 40s.”’ 
And at a pention November 22, 1706, “‘ The cus- 
tom of giving a Fowl and Wine at Initiations 
is hereby abrogated. And Ordered that two 
Quarts of Wine only be given to each mess of 
four Men by two Gentlemen being initiated.” 

These sumptuary laws do not appear to have 
been very religiously observed in latter days, or 
two haunches of venison would not have made 
their appearance on the table at the same gaudy. 

Whatever indulgence was permitted on particular 
occasions, the ordinary fare seems to have been well 
suited to the studious habits of a disciple of the 
law. In Michaelmas Term, 1693, an order of pen- 
tion regulates the fare in the hall for the week. 
There were to be dinners only, without suppers, 
consisting of mutton and beef roast and boiled, 
with broth ; and on Saturday milk porridge and 
salt fish, with butterand eggs. And the steward 
was to be allowed 7d. for every flesh day, and 
for dinners of pottage and fish 14d. for each 
member. 

Certainly the members cannot complain, what- 
ever valuable customs and privileges time may 
have laid his ruthless hand upon, that the com- 
forts of the table have undergone any curtailment ; 
and the bill of fare of the present day will not 
suffer by a comparison with the milk porridge and 
butter and eggs of former times. The bill of fare 
in Trinity Commons, 1849, may be taken as a 
specimen of the entertainment now afforded :— 

Barnard’s Inn, 
Trinity Commons, 1849. 
Buttery List, 

Fa st Course. 
Soups, 

Oyster Soup a la Reine 
Fish, 

Dublin Bay Haddock 
White Bait 
Oyster Patties, 


Julienne Palestine, 


Salmon 
Stewed Tench 


Second Course. 

Warden Pie 
Cotelettes de Veau al’ Indienne 
Lobster Vol au Vent 


Rolled Calf's Head 
Fillet of Beef braised 
Ragout of Ox Palates 


Fore Quarter of Lamb. 





Third Course. 


Poulard Meringues 
Charlotte a la Russe Iced Pudding 
Vanille Trifle 


Omelette aux Herbes 
Chantilly Basket 
Gateau de Pommes, 
Ice 7 

Pineapple 


Parmesan Soufflet 
Wine Jelly 
Apricot Tart 


Strawberry Cherry. 
It was necessary that the fare should be some- 
what improved from the milk porridge diet of 
1693, as the Society have lately entertained grand 
visitors. The books record that on Wednes lay, 
November 14, 1849, the Right Hon. Thoms 
Farncombe, Lord Mayor of London, attended by 
his lordship’s chaplain and secretary and two si r- 
vants in court liveries, together with Mr. Alderman 
Humphrey and Mr. Aldermen Hooper, dined in 
the hall in commons. The health of “ The Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London,” 
“Prosperity to the City of London,” and * The 
Trade and Commerce of the City of London” were 
proposed by the principal, Mr. Woodgate, and 
drunk by the Society. The Lord Mayor and 
aldermen were pleased to express themselves 
gratified with their reception and entertainment. 
On November 1, 1850, the Lord Mayor invited 
the principal, antients, and companions to dine at 
the Mansion House, on which occasion the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Woodgate, Mr. Antient Hornidge, Mr. 
Antient Heptinstall, Mr. Antient Pugh, Mr. 
Antient Leman, and Mr. Companion Baiues, Mr. 
Companion Moore, Mr. Companion Donal _ 
Mr. Companion Austen, and Mr. Companion 
Whiting, together with James Currie, Esq., and 
the Rev. James Williams, friends of the princip:! 
had the honour of dining with his lordship, and 
were most hospitably and sumptuously entertained 
The Lord Mayor drank the healths of “* T! 
Principal” and of “‘ The Antients and Companions 
of Barnard’s Inn,” a compliment which the prin- 
cipal acknowledged in an appropriate speech. 
AN ANTIENT OF THE Sociery. 
(To be continued ,) 


THE HAMERTON FAMILY. 
(See 6t 8. iv, 208.) 

As I see that a correspondent of ‘N. & Q..’ n 
friend Mr. J. Hamerton Crump, is asking for help 
in the matter of the Hamerton family in Yori 
Notes and Queries, I send some notes, the disjects 
membra of collections of my own. 

‘Test. Ebor.’ (Surtees Soc), vol. ii. p. 22. Will 
of Isabella, “ nuper uxor Alani Hamerton, quon- 
dam civis et mercatoris Ebor.,” May 15, 1432 
(prob. Jan, 2, 1432/3). Ina note the editor « ys 
that Alan Hamerton, by bis will, dated Feb. 16, 
1405/6, directed his body to be buried in the 
church of St. Peter the Little. He founded two 
chantries in York. His son John was a legatee. 
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Isabella Hamerton gives directions that she shall 
be buried at St. Peter's, York, near or in her 
husband’s tomb. 

Ib., p. 268. Will (prob. Feb. 27,1464/5) of Richard 
Hamerton, ‘‘ Rector Eccles. B. Mar. veteris.” Of 
this testator the editor says, “ A York clergyman 
who bears the name of a distinguished family in 
Craven, with which he was probably connected.” 
He also notes that his name does not occur in the 
list of rectors of St. Mary Bishophill Senior, in 
Drake’s ‘ Eboracum.’ He mentions “ Frater Jo- 
hannes Hamerton,” monk of the Holy Trinity, 
York, to whom he leaves 3s, 4d. 

In ‘Test. Ebor.,’ vol. ii. p. 6, in a note to the 
will of Oliver Woderow, of the parish of Wolley 
(Prob. Dec. 12, 1430), mention is made of the fact 
that “ Johannes Wodrow,” or Woodruffe, nephew 
of the testator, and receiver of Edward 1V. for 
the manors of Wakefield, Coningsbrough, and Hat- 
field, married Elizabeth, daughter of Laurence 
Hamerton, of Wigglesworth in Craven, Esq., and 
left issue by her. 

‘Test. Ebor.,’ vol. iii. pp. 258-9. Will of Sir 
Richard Hamerton, Knt, (Prob. Jan. 9, 1480/1, 
administration to Sir Stephen, the testator’s son). 
The editor notes that Sir Richard was “ the head of 
one of the greatest and most ancient of the Craven 
families, which is still thriving. The present Mr. 
Hamerton, of Hellifield Peel, may count up with pride 
atleast twenty generationsof Hamertons, from which 
he is lineally descended. The present will makes 
important additions to the pedigree.” The testator, 
Mr. Raine further tells us, was the son of Laurence 


Hamerton, Exq., and on June 27, 1449, he ad- 
ministered to his father’s effects, being then resi- 
dent at Wigglesworth (* Reg. Test.,’ ii. 1994). Sir 
Richird married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Assh. ton, Kut., who had taken for her first husband 


Sir Ralph Harrington. Dr. Whitaker gives some 
valuable information about the Hamertons. Sir 
Richard married, secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thor 8, L rd Clifford, and widow of William 
Plumpton, of Plumpton, Esq. Sir Stephen, son 
of Sir Richard, it is stated in another note, married 
Isabel, daughter of Sir William Plumpton, Knt., 
to whom he was contracted, March 24, 1446/7. 
The several members of the family mentioned in 
this will are: The testator’s sons William and 
Sir Stephen; Raner and Roger, sons of John, 
brother of Sir Stephen ; William, brother of Sir 
Stephen ; the testator’s brother James ; the testa- 
tor’s nephew, John Hamerton; Richard, his brother 
J thie 5's 80n, 

In ‘Test. Ebor.,’ vol. iv. p. 102, a note to the 
will (Prob. March 28, 1495) of Sir Brian Roucliffe, 
of Cowthorpe, Kot., Baron of the Exchequer, “the 
head of an old Yorkshire house,” states that Sir 
Brian’s wife was Jane, daughter of Sir Richard 
Hamerton (cf. Tonge, ‘ Vis. Yorksh.,’ p. 58). 

In the ‘Memorials of Fountains Abbey’ 





(Surtees Soc.), pp. 197-8, in the notes on 
the commission (dat. 5 Id., Apr., mcccxxxIv.) 
to absolve the body of Sir Simon Ward, lately 
defunct, of Givendale and Guisely, the representa- 
tive of a knightly family which bad been settled 
there from an early period in the twelfth century, 
and had been benefactors to Fountains Abbey, it 
is stated that the Wards had intermarried with the 
houses of Mauley, Hamerton, Constable, Gascoigne, 
&e. The last male heir was Sir Christopher Ward, 
who fought at Flodden, and who died Dec. 30, 1521. 
In the same volume, p. 273, note to ‘ Minutes of 
Evidence against William Thirsk, quondam of 
Fontes,’ among those implicated in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, and tried May 16, 1537, before a special 
commission, occurs Stephen Hammerton, of Wiggles- 
worth, who was found guilty and condemned. 

In the ‘ Durham Obituary Rells’ (Surtees Soc.) 
the following notice of the name of Hamerton 
occurs in ‘he rolls of Priors William de Ebchester 
(ob. 1456) and John de Burnby (0). 1464): 
“Titulus Monistarii B. M. Magd. de Hep, Ord. 
Premonstr., Karliol. Dioc. Anima Mag" Ric. 
Bekwyth et Anima Ricardi Hamyrton ” (op. cit., 
No. 252, p. 19). 

In Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’ (Hage Com.), vol. iii. 
pt. iv. p. 142, there is mention, under 1398, of 
Henricus Hamerton, parson of the parish church 
of Bedyngdon, Dioc. Cant., as having licence 
from the king to accept a canonry ‘‘in ecclesia 
monialium de Shaftesbury, Dioc. Sarum.”; and 
the Prebend of Gyllyngham in the same church 
21 Ric. I., Pat. 21, r. ii, p. 2, m. 8.); tbid., 
vol. iv. pt. iii. p. 45, “Laurentius Hamerton” is 
named as one of the commissioners of array for 
the West Riding of Yorkin 1418, Pat. 6 Hen.VL, 
m. 31 d, 

Ihid., vol. viii. pt. ii. p. 34,1 Car. I. A com- 
mission issued in 1625, to “ Nicholas Hamerton, 
Armiger,” and others, to hold an Inq. p. m., in 
the county of Lincoln, on the death of James Turr, 
yeoman. 

In Tonge’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire,’ 1530 (Sur- 
tees Soc.), mention is made of Grace, daughter of 
“Lawrence Hamorton, Esq.,” as wife of John, son 
of Sir Rauff Pudsey, of Belton, or Bolton, as the 
editor, Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe, corrects. In the 
Elizabethan roll, printed in the same volume, the 
arms of “John Hamerton, Gent.,” are given as 
“ Arg., a fess betw. 3 lions ramp., double queued, 
sa.” This entry, it should be noted, occurs on 
p. xxvi, and not, as wrongly indexed, on 
p. xxvii. These arms are entirely different from 
the “Arg., 3 hammers sa.,” of Hamerton of 
Hamerton, and the coat differenced thereon of the 
Preston Jacklyn line, the former of which are 
given in Constable’s roll, 1558, printed in the same 
volume as Tonge’s ‘ Visitation.’ The pedigree of 
Hamerton of Monkrode and Preston Jacklyn, 
in Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire, 1665-6 
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(Surtees Soc.), gives the differenced arms of that 
line, “ Arg., on a chevr. between 3 hammers sa. a 
trefoil slipped or.” 

Early notices of the Hamerton family will be 
found in the notes to ‘ Ribston and the Knights 
Templars, by Rev. R. V. Taylor, in Yorksh. Arch. 
Jour., pt. xxxiii., commencing with Alan, son of 
Alexander de Hammerton, living 1238. They 
were benefactors of Fountains Abbey in several 
generations. Henry de Hamerton is a witness 
with Sir William de Ros, of Hamlake, to an un- 
dated charter, apparently of the thirteenth century, 
No, xxx, among the Ribston deeds printed by Mr. 
Taylor, op. cit. I presume the William de Ros of 
this charter to be the father of the baron sum- 
moned in 1264, and who himself died in 1258. 

Among later notices the following occur in the 
‘Record Series’ of the Yorkshire Archeological 
Society, vol. i.:—Cal. of Ing. p. m. for Yorkshire, 
9 Jac., Hammerton, John, Court of Wards, 
bundle 14, No. 106; 13 Jac, Hammerton, Paul, 
Court of Chancery, bundle 9, No. 29; ibid., p. 180, 
Yorksh. Admons., Act Book, 1657, fo. 136, 
Hamerton, Alice, spinster, of Swinden, adminis- 
tration to Mary, mother, now wife of James 
Walker ; p. 218, Admons., Act Book, 1658, fo. 12, 
Hammerton, Stephen, Esq., of Hellifeild Peele, 
administration to Stephen Hammerton, grandchild 
and next of kin. 

These notes have, of course, no pretension to 
completeness, but are simply the result of researches 
carried on at intervals, as opportunity offered. I 
send them to ‘N. & Q.’ in the hope that they may 
be of some use to Mr. J. Hamerton Crump, and 
to others interested in the Hamerton family. 

C. H. E. Carmicwart, 

New University Club, 8.W. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
*Love’s Lanour’s Lost,’ I. i. 107-8.— 
Ber. Why should I joy in any abortive birth ? 

At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 

Than wish a snow in May's new-fangled shows : 

But like of each thing that in season grows. 

So you to study now it is too late, 

That were to climb o'er the house t’unlock the gate, 
Conservative by reason as well as instinct, yet, as 
the so implies something similar to, or the sequel 
of the thought expressed in the previous line, 
whereas Berown would show how unnatural their 
procedure was, I feel compelled to adopt one of 
two new readings, The first and simpler is to 
read for instead of so, It is like the speaker's 
wealth of casuistic reasoning and illustration, 
and like his quickness of conceit to add 
a second illustrative simile to his first, while 
omitting the verbal expression of the conclusion 
to be drawn. The very statement of his second 


illustration embodies this conclusion and accen- 
My alternative reading would adopt in 


tuates it. 


part Mr. A. E. Brae’s transposition of so and but, 
though, the so being still out of place, I would alter 
it to no, and transposing also the : and . read:— 

No, like of each thing that in season grows : 

But you [like swbaud] to study now it is too late, 

‘ Love’s Lasour’s Lost,’ I. i. 126.— 
A dangerous law against gentility. 

Unable to extort sense from this, for fish-wives 
and costermongers are as talkative as are ladies 
over their afternoon tea or at any other time, I 
have been obliged to seek for a correction. In 
seeking, Theobald’s garrulity seemed to me by far 
too feeble, while Staunton’s scurrility did not re- 
quire discussion. Hence a few years ago I was 
led to suppose that the original might have had 
either giulivitie, a coinage from the Ital. giuliviti, 
mirth, or giulillitie, from the form giulillita, given 
by Florio in his ‘ Dictionary’ of 1598. While, 
however, this latter lends itself more to the ductus 
literarum, I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the older language to know whether it be a variant 
ora misprint. In favour of its being a misprint 
it is to be noted that it follows giulio and precedes 
giulivo, while in the edition of 1611 it is replaced 
by giulita, jolliness, jollity, and it is not to be 
found in Vanzon. Br. Nicnoison, 


* Hamer’ (6" §, xii. 423 ; 7™ S. i. 24).—Your 
correspondents who refer to the expression, “ The 
mills of the gods grind to powder,” as being used 
by Bacon and having come down from the Greek 
have recalled to my mind a couplet by Long- 
fellow :— 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceeding small ; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness 
grinds he all. 

This is in a collection of “ Poetic Aphorisms,” from 

the ‘Sinngedichte’ of “ Friedrich von Logau, seven- 

teenth century.” Is this a coincidence, or has the 

idea been copied? I have not been able to find 

any reference to the above name. W. D. 


*‘Troitus AnD CressipA,’ II. ii. 163.—Once 
more I beg leave to trespass on the columns of 
*N. & Q.,’ and—-to mark a cadence—with a note 
and a query combined. My budget of emenda- 
tions is very far indeed from being exhausted; | 
have still, to make free with Pindar’s metaphor, 
many an undischarged shaft in my quiver; but 
I have set forth in my edition of ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing’ the principle on which the editing 
of Shakespeare demands fundamental revision. 
In comparison with this requirement the setting 
right of syllables and punctuations seems to me to 
be but peddling service ; and so, with perhaps a 
little of the spirit of Piron, who said that in dying 
he left the field free for M. Voltaire, I am content 
to leave the chance to others to anticipate un- 
edited emendations which otherwise must take 
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their own chance with that of the further pro- 
gress of my “ princeps” edition. 
Hector. Paris and Troilus, you have both said well, 

And on the cause and question now in hand 

Have glozed but superficially : not much 

Unlike young men whom Aristotle thought 

Unfit to hear moral philosophy: 

The reasons you allege do more conduce 

To the hot passion of distempered blood 

Than to make up a free determination 

"Twixt right and wrong, 
I cannot doubt that we should correct the text of 
the second tine and read “‘ yet on the cause,” &c. 
I prefer yet as more probable than the alternative 


disjunctive but, which occurs too soon after in the | 


next line. Hector, as usual with courteous objec- 
tions to preceding speakers, begins with a compli- 
ment and then proceeds to qualify it. To retain 
the old text would oblige us to accept the inter- 
pretation, ‘‘ You have both said well and glozed 
well, only too superficially,” which I hold to be 
utterly indefensible. How should one gloze other- 
wise than superficially ? 

Whence did Shakespeare derive his information 
about Aristotle’s dictum, as curious almost for 
accuracy as for anachronism of citation? The 
phrase ‘‘to bear [as equivalent to “‘to be a 
student of ”] moral philosophy” involves a classic, 
not an English idiom. Hector’s line translates 
literally the passage in cap. iii. lib. i. of the ‘ Nico- 
machean Ethics ’:—‘‘ On which account a young 
man is not a fit hearer (dxpoatys) of politike [that 
is, as Aristotle explains, of ethics or morality in 
its most comprehensive sense], as he is inexperi- 
enced in practical life ; and further, as a follower 
of his passions, he will hear (axovwerat) foolishly 
and uselessly.” The Greek idiom “to hear phi- 
losophy” is equivalent to the English phrase “ to 
attend lectures on philosophy.” 

W. Warkiss Luioyp. 

* Cortotanus,’ LV. v. 221.— 

“Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, deaf, 
sleepy, insensible.” 

Modern editors concur in this folio reading and 
punctuation as regards apoplexy, lethargy, except 
that some turn the comma after lethargy into a 
semi-colon. The phrasing, however, does not 
seem to me idiomatic English, To make it 
ordinary idiomatic English we must, I think, 
do one of two things. Either with S. Walker 
insert «a before lethargy, and also punctuate 
apoplexy; this makes the clause from lethargy 
an explanation of apoplexy; and it may be re- 
marked that such an explanation agrees very ex- 
actly with Falstaff’s, ‘This apoplexy is, I take it,a 
kind of lethargy;...... akind of sleeping inthe blood” 
(‘2 K. Hen. IV.,’ I. ii. 104-5). Or we might 
read apoplexy-lethargy, the lethargy consequent on 
an apoplectic attack. And with reference to either 
suggestion it should be remembered that in those 
days apoplexy did not bring to mind those ideas 


- ‘ — ‘ 
| with which it is now associated. Thus Andrew 


Boord, “‘ Doctor of Phisicke,” in fol. 16 of ‘The 
Breviarie of Health,’ 1552, tells us, “ Apoplevis is 
the Greeke word [avorAnéca, a sudden smiting}. 
sounes In Latin it is named Percussio. In English 
it is named a sodeyne striking downe, taking away 
& mans wit, reson, and moving.” 

Br. Nicuorson. 


‘Antony AND CLeopatea’ (7 §, i. 144),— 
In addition to Pope, C. B. M. will find in ‘ A Dic- 
tionary of the Language of Shakespeare,’ by 
Swynfen Jervis, ‘‘ To weet, to know, to be in- 
formed.” Wright also has it: “ Wot or wote (Sax.), 
to know, to be informed.” Prof. Skeat makes it 
synonymous with wit, viz., knowledge. He may 
have some difficulty in choosing between its exact 
meaning and the suggestions of his Shakespeare 
friends. Dyce, no mean authority, arrives at the 
above conclusion. Tuomas ALLEN. 





*Cympeuing,’ V. iii. 45 (7 S. ii. 163).—Dr. 
Br. Nicnotson refers me to the Var. Ed. of 
1821 for a punctuation “‘ which would have shown 
me that wound! can be retained, and the same 
sense be given to the passage which” I give “ by 
taking away the!...... That is, the commas after 
the somes show that there are ellipses thus to be 
supplied : ‘Some [wound the] slain before ; some 
[wound the] dying ; some [wound] their friends.’ ” 
But to supply such ellipses is not to give the same 
sense to the passage which I gave and give to it, 
but to foist into it precisely that which I distinctly 
repudiated while fearing—as it proves, too justly— 
that the editors “‘ understood some to indicate the 
pursuers,” W. Warkiss Lvoyp. 


‘OympBeting,’ I. iv. 8 (7@ §. ii. 163).—Quota- 
tion commencing ‘‘ No, madam,” requires no 
amendment, no explanation. 

R. S. Crarnocek. 

‘Kine Jonny,’ III. iv. G1 (7% S. ii. 84).—Is it 
not natural that Constance, who thus apostrophizes 
her son, 


My boy, my Arthur, my fair son ! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 
My widow comfort, and my sorrows’ cure ! 


should exclaim in her anguish, 
To England, if you will ! 
knowing him to be a prisoner in his uncle’s power 
in that country? The exclamation needs no ex- 
planation by any commentator. 
J. Stanpisu Haty. 





AnaGrams on THE Names OF THE SEVEN 
Bisuorps.—The editor of the Ecclesiastical Gazette 
has lately offered prizes for the best anagrams on 
ithe names of the seven bishops, Sancro/t, Lloyd, 
Ken, Turner, Lake, White, and Trelawney. The 
challenge resulted in no fewer than 212 anagrams, 
and the editor prints in the number for Sep- 
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tember 15, 1886) the three prize competitions and 
a selection from the best of the unsuccessful. 
Some of these are very ingenious, and I venture 
to think worth reprinting in ‘N. & Q.’ Here are 
the prize anagrams :— 

1. O, let the well-known rank defy a cruel tyrant’s ire. 

2. Keenly ye work and wrestle all for ancient truth. 

3. Nay, stern ruler, we will not kneel to thy dark face. 
Some of the unsuccessful anagrams are yet very 
good —_— 

We ken ye ‘Il rank well at th’ day of resurrection. 

All ken thy full, keen ire, tyrant! We’re 
cowards, 

Stake all for truth : e’en try, and reckon well ye win. 

What can royal wrath do to conscience and honour? 

The faithful Fathers would not read a royal Act. 

Free! an’ in truth ye'll reck not Tower's wall and 


not 


sey. 

Her loyal few, keen and true, reck not tyrants’ will. 
They want not lawn: keenly for true creed risk all. 
Further prizes are offered for anagrams on Hamp- 

den, Pym, Hollis, Strode, Hazelrig. 
W. Srarrow Srpson. 


Two-HAND Sworp v. Two-HanpEeD Sworp. — 
The ineptitude of the latter term, which is 
favoured by some, must have struck readers who 
nevertheless had, like myself till lately, forgotten 
where to find old examples of the use of the 
former and intelligible one. I knew of “ three- 
man beetle” in Shakespeare ; there is an example 
of the same phrase in Robert Bloomfield’s poems ; 
and this expression is in use in that small bard’s 
native county. But it was not till recently I re- 
discovered three instances of the true expression 
in Beaumont and Fletcher. One of these occurs 
thus in ‘ The Elder Brother,’ 1V. ii., where Mira- 
mont exclaims, “Fetch me my two-hand sword ! 
I will not leave a head on your shoulders, 
wretches!” Another instance is in ‘ Wit without 
Money,’ IIT. iv., thus :— 

Valentine. Long cloaks, with two-hand rapiers, 

Boot-h es, 

With penny-posies, 

And twenty fools’ opinions? 

A third instance (I need not quote more) will be 
found in ‘ Philaster,’ V. iv., where the First Citizen 
cries :—“ Captain, Ill give you the trimmings of 
your two-hand sword, and let me have his skin 
to make false scabbards.” 

Unless some all-accomplished editor or printer's 
reader has altered the text in later editions, more 
than one example of the right term will, I think, 
be found in Sir Walter Scott’s works. Can any 
student indicate the same ? F. G. 5. 


A Freycu Rapevats Socrety.—In the number 
of the French ‘N. L’ Intermédiaire des 
Chercheurs et Curieux, for August 25, I find a} 
query which seems to deserve reproduction in the 
columns of the parent ‘N. & (.’ The querist, | 


who signs Eumée, has in vain endeavoured to| 





7 ; i 
& Y) , | 


ascertain the local habitation of an alleged 
Rabelais Society in France. He has even addressed 
a letter to the “ Président de la Société des Amis de 
Rabelais,” at Chinon, on the occasion of the com- 
memorative gathering held there on June 13 last, 
This letter has not been returned to the writer 
through the French post office, and he therefore 
believes that it must have reached the proper 
quarter ; but no reply has been as yet vouchsafed., 
If any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ can help, no 
doubt both Eumée and the readers of the Inter- 
médiaire will be grateful, Nomab. 


Beaver, on Bever.—On Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 15, Mr. (Quilter, Deputy Registrar of the City 
of London Court, defined full board in England 
as ‘‘rather full indeed, comprising breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, what is called beaver, tea, and 
supper.” The intermediate meal here referred to 
is properly spelt bever, and was formerly in ordi- 
nary use; but I was not aware that it was current 
now, or that the custom of indulging in this surely 
superfluous repast was still in vogue. It is in- 
teresting, however, to note that in the eastern 
counties at harvest time bever cakes are made and 
handed round to the harvesters in the afternoon, 
this refreshment being called ‘‘ fours.” 

Perhaps in this connexion some reader of 
*N. & Q.’ can say what warrant there is for giving 
as one meaning of beverage, “‘ A treat on putting 
on or first wearing a new suit of clothes.” This 
occurs in Barlow’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1772. 

James Hoorer. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


‘Tue Arr or Stexocrarniz.’—Some months 
ago I examined in the Bodleian a little book 
(which is also contained in the British Museum) 
entitled, ‘The Art of | Stenographie, | Teaching 
by plaine and certaine | Rules, to the capacitie 
of the | meanest, and for the use of | all pro- 
fessions, The | way of compendious | Writing. | 
Wherevnto is annexed a very easie | direction 
for Stegandyraphie, | or, Secret Writing. | Horat. 
serm. lib. 1, Satyr 4. | Si quid promittere de me | 
Possum aliud vere promitto. [Coat of arms.] At 
London. | Printed for Cuthbert Burbie. | 1602.” 
Running title, ‘The Art of Stenographie.’ Signn. 
A8, B8,C8,D8, E8, F8,G2. Contents: A Lr, 
title; A 2r-3v, “ The Proeme concerning the pro- 
fite and easinesse of the Art of Stenographie”; 
A 4r-D 2v, “ The first Booke”; D3r—F 2v, “‘ The 


second Booke”; F3r-G2v, “A Direction for 
Steganographie : or, Secret Writing.” This book 
does not bear the author’s name, but I have 


good reason to know that it is by J. Willis, B.D., 
and is a copy of the first edition of bis‘ Art of 
Stenographie,’ published many times since. For 
(1) the system set forth in the anonymous book is 
the same as Willis’s known system; ¢.g., the 
alphabet is the same, the method of indicating 
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vowels is the same, the same phonetic rules are 
laid down (such as that c must be written either 
as s or k, according to sound), and signs are pro- 
vided in each for wh, sh, and th. (2) In J. Willis’s 
ninth edition (1628), of which a copy is contained 
in the British Museum, it is stated that the 
system was first published twenty-six years before, 
i. ¢., in 1602, the date on the title-page of the 
anonymous book. Thus the Bodleian contains 
not only the single known copy of T. Brighte’s 
* Characterie,’ the earliest known published short- 
hand system, but also one of the only two known 
copies of the first edition of the first bond fide 
English system and the parent of English steno- 
graphy. For the methods of Bright (1588) and 
Bales (1590) are utterly impracticable and had no 
issue, but J. Willis’s was published again and 
again, and was imitated by many succeeding 
authors. I trust that Mr, Pitman will shortly 
publish in his Phonetic Journal an account of this 
interesting book, from full notes which I have 
supplied to him. I, Keiru-FALconer. 


Tue Moons or Mars.—The subject of the 
moons of Mars being anticipated by Dean Swift is 
remarkable and most interesting. It is curious also 
that Voltaire, in his ‘ Micromegas,’ in 1750, like- 
wise anticipated two moons of Mars. The reason 
given is that Mars, being so far from the sun, 
“could not do with less than two moons,” but they 
would be very small. Kepler also thought iu 
1610 that there ought to be “two moons to Mars 
and six or eight to Saturn,” a double guess, verified 
in each case (for the moons of Saturn were not 
discovered till long after his time—Titan was dis- 
covered by Huygens in 1655, and Hyperion only 
in 1848). 

These remarkable guesses at truth are well 
worthy of our consideration from many stand- 
points, W. S. Lacu-Szyrma, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Cusn.—This strange term was at one time 
applied to the assistants of the physicians and 
surgeons at the London hospitals. Such senior 
pupils are now called clinical clerks and dressers, 
At St. Thomas’s Hospital, anno 1703, the grand 
committee resolved “‘ that no surgeon should have 
more than three Cubbs.” In 1758 the name was 
altered to ‘‘dressers.” In the minutes of the 
Westminster Hospital, Jan. 8, 1733/4, it was 
ordered “‘that no surgeon or assistant-surgeon 
should have liberty to take any cub or cubs.” It 
is evident that these words were not used by the 
gtave members of the committees in any slangy or 





jocose sense. How could such terms have origin 
ated? It occurred to me as possible that at a 
earlier period, when Latin was so much used by 
medical men, any one attending on the occupants 
of the beds might have been termed cubicularius, 
afterwards shortened into cub. This wasa mere 
guess, and I can find no proof that such was the 
ease. Can any one help me to an explanation of 
the origin of ‘‘ cub,” used in the way above 
noticed ? J. Dixon. 


‘Games Most IN Usz,’—I possess a small 8vo., 
of 104 pages of text. Its title-page commences as 
above, and continues, “in | England, France, and 


Spain, | viz. | ...... &e. | Some of which were never 
before Prin- | ted in any Language. | All Regu- 
lated by the most experienc’d Masters. | ...... | 


London: Printed and sold by J. Morphew [name 
in O.E. caps.].” Chap. ix. has “The Ingenious 
ind Pleasant Game of Bragg,” as, says Mr. JULIAN 
Mars 1ALL (7' S. ii. 210 . that game 18 ¢ illed in 
Cotton’s ‘Compleat Gamester,’ 1721. The book 
is without date and anonymous, What is its date 
und who was the writer; or when did J. Morphew 
flourish ? It is perhaps noteworthy that in chap. i, 
“English Ruff and Honours [one game by some 
called “slamm”] and Whist,” it is said that 
in whist “they put out the Deuces [from the 
pack, and] deal to each twelve.” 
Br. Nicnoison, 

Lunsy on Tunisia.—In Macgill’s ‘ Account 
of Tunis,’ London, 1816, p. 73, we read :— 
“Another work will also shortly appear, written 
by the Danish Consul Mr. Lunby, « man of great 
classical knowledge, which will contain many in 
teresting details both regarding the ancient and 
modern state of Tunis.” Did this work by Lundy 
ever appear? H. 8. A. 


*‘Ricuarp THE Seconp,” A Porrtricat Nick- 
NAME OF ()urEN Exvizanetu.—In a letter written 
before 1588 Lord Hunsdon says :—“I was never 
one of Richard the Second’s men.” To whom was 
this letter addressed, and where is it to be found ? 
Ellis, Lodge, Collins, Camden’s ‘ Annals,’ ‘ Calendar 
of State Papers,’ and Carew MSS. have been 
searched for it. W. G. Stone. 

Walditch, Bridport. 


Lapper Dancr.—What was the ladder dance ? 
oe 2 a 


“THE PIPER THAT PLAYED BEFORE Mosks.” 
—May I again put a query which seems to have 
remained unanswered since the question was asked 
by a different querist on September 21, 1878 
(5 S. x. 228)? What is the origin of the phrase 
“ By the piper that played before Moses ” ? 

? = te W. B. C. 


TownsEND or TownsnEND.—I should be very 
grateful if any of your contributors who are learned 
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in Norfolk parish registers would tell me of any 
baptism of Richard Townsends about the year 
1618, as I am anxious to trace the history of Col. 
Richard Townesend, who was aged twenty-nine at 
the siege of Pendennis Castle, 1644, by Fairfax. 
Also where could I find any list of officers in the 
army of the Karl of Essex during the Civil Wars ? 
Dorotuea TowNsHenD. 


Evveker.—Can you procure me any informa- 
tion as to the family of Elieker of Yorkshire ? 
T. D. ArKiyson. 


‘Nursnett Novets.’—Can any one tell me 
the author’s name and the publisher of a short 
poem entitled ‘ Nutshell Novels’? It is a satirical 
sketch, by a gentleman who does not write novels 
aimself, but supplies the plots at a reasonable 
price to authors who are not imaginative enough 
to find their own. Dunbar, 


Samvet Taytor.—I shall be glad if any of 
your readers can give me any information concern- 
ing Samuel Taylor, who published in 1786 his 
well-known system of shorthand. There is no 
account of him in any biographical dictionary. 
The date and place of birth, and date and place 
of death and burial are unknown. Harding, in 
his edition of Taylor’s ‘ Shorthand,’ published in 
1823, speaks of the late Samuel Taylor. 

Marruias Levy. 


Westminster.— Where in Westminster did 
Wm. Smith live, at whose house Fox cut Horne 
Tooke ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


AvpLey Srreet.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me as to the origin of North and South 
Audley Street and Swan Street in London? May 
the former not have been named out of compli- 
ment to the Audley title? The Touchets bore as 
crest a demi-swan, wings elevated, argent. Swan 
Street may also have been named after this ancient 
family. T. W. Carey. 


Avtnorsmip or Titte Wantep.—Some ten or 
fifteen years ago appeared a book wherein the 
writer tried to prove that the forms of the Hebrew 
letters were represented in the groupings of the 
stars. Will any reader inform me who was the 
author, and oblige A Stcopent or Heprew. 


Mowxery.—In the fourth part of the ‘ Appendix 
to the Tenth Report of the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission ’ there is calendared p. 108) the following 
extraordinary document, among Capt. Stewart’s 
papers :— 


“ Forasmuch as wee are amply satesfyed that our right 
trusty and beloved Don Edward Moore, Knight of our 
famous order, is plenarily fixed, firmely stublished, and 
substantially constituted and ordeyned or inniciated into 
our knowne transcendent Societye of Moonkification. 





Wherefore (and therefore) it is our speciall will and 
commaund that all persons adhearinge to Moonkery ac- 
cording to honesty That you and every of you permitt 
and suffer our beloved Don Edward Moore as aforesaid 
to create or make fully and effectually all brothers in ye 
said waye of Moonkery we" shall yeald obedience as they 
ought in all clauses and things whatsoever. Giveing 
and graunting to our said brother and deputy in all 
things to proceed effectually therein (He not failing to 
give us notice of all rebelous children). Signed in our 
usuall manner this 10t® August 1657, per G. Stor cetra 
[sie].” 

This document is endorsed “my Paton of Monkery,” 
and is sealed with a lion rampant. What is the 
meaning of this? Is it only a rather ponderous 


political squib ? b Ve 


Tus “Ime or Livcoty.”—A friend who has 
been passing some months in Lincolnshire lately 
showed me a plaster cast of a figure called as 
above. It is a “most delicate monster,” about 
5 in. in height, with horns and long ears and 
a repulsive grin. His shoulders are hairy 
and he clasps one cloven foot on his knee with 
both hands, each furnished with three claws, Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me whether there 
exists a tradition at Lincoln in connexion with 
this figure ; where the original is to be found ; and 
whether it is of wood or of stone? 

E. Barcway. 


An Ocp Iratian Provern.—In that quaint 
and discursive, albeit valuable and interesting, 
work ‘The Description of Leicestershire,’ by the 
late William Burton, Esq. (second edit., enlarged 
and corrected, Lynn, 1777), the author, when 
writing of horses, quotes 
“that old Italian Proverb, in part truly spoken of this 
realm. Inghilterra ¢ —‘Prigioni de gli Huomini; 
Paradiso de gli Donne; Purgatorio de gli Servienti; 
Infierno de gli Cavalli’ England is—1l, A Prison for 
Men; 2. Paradise for Women; 3. A Purgatory for ser- 
vants; 4. An Hell for Horses. 

“1, Because they are compassed with the sea, and 
cannot go out of the land without license, 

“2. For their unbounded liberty, and freedom of will. 

“3. Because servants here perform such base offices 
and drudgeries, which are there imposed upon slaves 
only. 

Of, For the violent and intolerable abuse of them in 
unreasonable riding, as long and hasty journeys, trains, 
fox-hunting, and other most severe labours,’’—Pp. 223-4. 
Having finished his translation and explanation, 
Mr. Burton proceeds to praise the Italians (from 
what he had “ read and heard”) for the extreme 
care and kindness which they show to all, ‘‘ even 
to their ordinary hired hackney horses,” and to 
name several Italian and English writers on the 
subject of the horse. 

Is this proverb still in use in Italy ? 

Cuarues J. Davies. 

The Queen's College, Oxford, 


West Dicers.—According to Colman’s ‘ Ran- 
dom Recollections’ and Peake’s ‘ Memoirs of the 
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Colman Family’ this actor was named West, and 
was supposed to be the illegitimate son of a noble- 
man, obviously the second John West, Earl of 
Delawarr, to whom he owed his commission. 
Other authorities represent him as son of Col. 
Digges of the Guards, who was ruined in the South 
Sea scheme. Is it still possible to decide which of 
these statements is right ? UrBan, 


Cuartes Detrini, Pantromimist.—Are any 
facts concerning this man, other than those given 
after his death in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
copied into the New Monthly Magazine, to be 
obtained / i 2 


Artist NAMED StTatKer.—An artist of this 
name was employed in 1638 to execute an elaborate 
design on the ceiling of the church of Largs, in 
Ayrshire. Can any reader supply information con- 
cerning him ? R. D. W. 


Name or Royat Famity or Itaty.—Can you 
inform me whether the present royal family of 
Italy has any family name other than Casa di 
Savoia, or House of Savoy ; and, if so, what that 
name is ? Fert. 


Bistiocrapnigzs. — Have any attempts been 
made, in your pages or elsewhere, towards biblio- 
graphies of tea, coffee, wine, spirits, sugar, tobacco, 
silk, &c.? Any information which you can furnish 
will greatly oblige. Victor Mastin, 


AvrnaBet on Watt or Caurcu.—The letters 
of the alphabet, including y, are built into the 
walls of the church of Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk. 
What was the object or meaning of this? Is the 
same to be found in any other church in England ? 

H. A. W. 


Morro ror Visitors’ Boox.—Will any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ be kind enough to suggest some lines 
for the first page of a visitors’ book at a small inn 
in North Devon, where everything is just what it 
should be, and the scenery magnificent? Sug- 
gestions may he sent direct to Box 126, Post Office, 


Bristol K. M. H. 


Hoop’s Porms.—In what years were the follow- 
ing two poems first published : ‘ The Sweep’s Com- 
plaint,’ and ‘ The Cigar’? JAYDEE. 


Name or Postisner WanteD.—Will some one 
kindly inform me who is the publisher of Pauli’s 
translation of the Chaldee paraphrase on Isaiah ? 


C. 


‘A Barer Curonicce or tue Success oF Times.’ 
—I have lately met with a small volume with the 
above heading. My copy has, unfortunately, no 
title-page, and the first thirty-six pages, as well as 
some at the end, are wanting. There does not 
appear to be any copy in the British Museum ; 
but from the following entry the publisher appears 
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to have entered it at Stationers’ Hall: “ 27™° 


Junii, 1611. William Jaggard. Entred for his 
copy under th’ handes of Master Jackson and th’ 
wardens, A booke called, ‘A short summary or 
Cronicle of the successe of tymes,’ &c., vid.” Is this 
book known; and who was its author? He refers 
to his friend, ‘‘ Maister Henry Lyte of Lytescarie, 
Esquire, a learned gentleman and Antiquary, 
author of ‘ The Light of Britaine.’” 
Joun J. STOCKEN. 
3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Bice Warters.—Does the word blue here 
signify mean, or low? The expression occurs in 
‘ Every Man in his Humour’ (Act II.), Brainworm, 
log Same 

“ Now I, knowing of this hunting match, or rather 
conspiracy, and to insinuate with my young master, for 
so must we that are biwe waiters and men of hope and 
service do, have got me afore in this disguise,” &c. 

James Hooper. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


Thomas PuHaer’s ‘Reciment or Lire AND 
TREATISE OF THE PestTILENCcE.’—In Watt's ‘ Bibl. 
Britt.’ a great number of editions of the above work 
are mentioned, the earliest being those of 1544, 1545, 
1546, 1553. The Bodleian Library, I believe, 
contains a copy of that for 1545, but the earliest 
in the British Museum is that of 1533. Was the 
edition mentioned by Watt as issued in 1544 the 
first ; and where can I find copies of it and that of 
1546? Henry R. PLomer. 


Avutnors or Books WantTeD.— 

‘ Les Memoires de la Maison de Graville,’ by ! Abbé du 
Perron; mentioned in M. La Roque’s * Origine des Noms, 
p. 98. Harotp MA.zt, Colonel. 


‘The History of Tom Jones the Foundling, in his 
Married State,’ London, 1750, thick feap. 8vo, 

‘Spray,’ Cambridge, 1859, cr. 8vo. Cu. Ev, Ma. 

‘Memoirs of Hariett, Duchess of St, Alban’s, for- 
merly Mrs, Coutts,’ A. Scot. 


Avutuors oF Qvorations WANTED.— 
We beara great king dead, tho’ no man crowned him, &c, 
Somewhere in desolate wind-swept space, 
In shadow land, in no man’s land, 
Two hurrying forms met face to face 
And bade each other stand. 
“And who are you?” said one agape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light ; 
“1 know not,” said the other shape, 
“| only died last night,” Fang SEWELL. 
Some speak of Africa and golden joys, 
E. F, B, 
We'll count by joys our time on earth, 
By flowers of spring and summer meads, 
By winters rich in Christmas mirth, 


And autumn strewing golden weeds, 
H. N, G. B. 
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Replies. 
FREEDOM Ot IE CITY OF LONDON, 
4" S. 1. 87, 156, 237.) 

Every freeman of “no mean city” like London 
should not only love and v ite his rights and 
priv leves, but she uld do all i n to tea h Oo her 
the like lesson. Failing to do t , I do not think 
he is worthy to retain the proud title conferred 


upon every man 


vho signs the “roll of fa 
preserved at G tildhall. 


lhe honorary presentation of the City freedom 
is never Cc yn fe rre l excep! for ( > vi il servic 
done to the City or S : nd when 
honour i warded ( r ciptent Is wulWay in- 
formed v ! red t ivie recogni 
tion. If ‘ se t freedom | unjustly 
been infl : man, and t mat 
will communicate with my L frie he Cham- 
berlain of London, at the Guildhall, no one will 
be better } ed to put m rs right; but 
would be the f tin [ have hea of any or 





City freedom and not knowing what 


receiving the 4 
he received it for. 


It was necessary in the olden time, and until 
very recent years, for every one trading in the 
City of London to take up his freedom, and thus 
prove his right and title to trade with men good 
and true. I can only regret that Parliament and 
custom of modern days have both brought about | 
some very revolutionary, and certainly in many cases | 
very insecure innovations ; for at the present time | 
a very large number of traders are doing business | 
in the City who by ancient charter right ought not 
to be there without making themselves known at 
Guildhall. Whatever may be said of the primitive | 
customs of the City, it is now a general lament 
that some of them at least—such as a control of 
workman’s craft—have been thrown open, and are | 
not now controlled by the City guilds. But the laws 
made by Parliament and not by the City iave 
produced in many cases very bad results. 

There is no monetary value attached to the City 
freedom. It never had, and I hope never will have, 
avy other price than that associated with integrity 
and honour. And either in taking up or having it 
presented, it conferred upon the re cipient the rights 
and privileges of the olden times, and they were 
of a very important character then, and very highly 
prized. And any one obtaining the freedom by 
fraud, as William Wysman, of Waltham, Essex, 
did in 1413, was punished by having it with- 
drawn, delivering up the written record handed to 
him when he was admitted, paying all charges, 
and being taxed thereafter as a foreigner or non- 
freeman. Or as Michael Mynot, vintner, was 
served in 1320, who, contrary to his oath as a free- 
man, became an adherent of enemies to the City, 
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and did his best to upset the liberties and rights 
ind privileges of the citizens, and who, upon being 
» discovered, was declared to have forfeited the 
ume, and renounced it accordingly. And there 
are numerous instances like this recorded in the 
City archives in the fourteenth century. 
One of the most valuable priv leves of the ¢ ty 


freedom was, and still is, the admission of appren- 
tices, That alone has been the means, from time 
immemorial, of producing men good and true, the 


pride and glory of the City, and the flowers of the 


bility of England. In the reign of H iif, 
i persons above twelve years of age wer d 
» take the oath of fealty before the alder if 
the ward, 

honorary presentation of the freed WAS 
etiled and ordered only to be in the x of the 
Common Council April 6, 1486, or 
bundred years ago, Seven years lat 
rdered that freemen were to buy their ¢ y 
of other treemen. Ia Henry VIII.’s ¢ rn 
1526—the king and queen recom vided tw r- 

ns for the honorary freedom; but the 
refused to admit them without the lawful 1 
civic custom being fulfilled. By an Act iu Philip 
ina M iry’s reign no freeman was t t j Vy 
strangers or non-freemen to work at a } 


craft within the City, while so late as the year 
1692 it was ordered that no one was to he mide 
free until the age of twenty-four. Thus it will ! 


| seen the City freedom in the olden time was or 


of the very important rights and privileges of a 
true-born Englishman. 
The diminutive charter of William the Con- 


queror, still preserved with such jealous care 
}among the City archives, in English translation 
reads : 

“William the King greets William the Bishop and 


| Godfrey the Portreeve and all the tjurghers within 


London, French and English friendly. And [ mike 
known to you that I will that ye be law worthy a+ ye 
were in the days of King Edward. And I will that each 
child be his father’s heir after his father’s days ind I 
will not suffer that any Man command you any wrong. 
God keep you,” 

In this document we see one of the evidences 
of our true and lawful descent. And by that 
charter I am proud to have descended from other 
citizens, although in my special case, and I repeat 
Iam proud to acknowledge it, I was some yeurs 
since presented with the honorary freedom. [ sm 
not only free of the City, but of one of the twelve 
great livery companies, and when I was admitt: 
I was duly informed it was for signal services per 
formed. Those services, I may here remark (with- 
out fear or favour from any one), were in the cans 
of old Ireland, when Ireland was in its happier 
days. And as a true citizen, and one who should 
value his rights and privileges as they have been 
handed down to us by our forefathers, and not as 
so-called reformers would make them, | ask 
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‘N. & Q.’ to ane me to give these few notes on 
their history and antiquity. 

I may, howeve Tr, % udd_ that those desirous of 
reading up the subject will find the following 
books very useful. Of coursé 
‘Survey of London,’ 1720 and 1754 editions, and 
Maitland’s ‘ History of London’ are already well 
known to the student. : 

Norton’s ‘Com 
stitution, and Chartere 
London.’ 18 ZY). 

——, Pr vilegia Londini,’ a 

Schultes’s ‘ Enquiry into t! 
18 ~ 


tiley’s * Liber 


Strype’s S $ 


mentar 


the Hi tory, C 
; of the City cf 


Albus,’ 1861, and his ‘ Memorials 


of London and London Life,’ 18¢ 

Index to th *Remen! rancia.’ 187 Thi 
volume contains 1 st val le note by the Lor 
Mayor el (Sir R. Han , who was then ¢ t 
man of the City Library committee; also a ver 
interesting sn e by our y City librarian, 
Mr. W. H. ral}, : 

at ag rson’s * Addr on Corporation re- 
form, &c., 1844 (pp. 43-52). 

Orridye’s ‘ Citizens of London and their Rulers.’ 
1867. 

* London’s Roll of Fame.’ 1884. 4 A most 
interesting volume. T. C. Nostur. 

Hocartu Encravines (7™ §, ii. 228).—The 


safest way of answering Mr. G. Goverr’s question 
will be to quote the publication lines of all the 
prints to which he refers. He will please to ob- 
serve that no prints after Hogarth ai 
published by him, except such as bear inscriptions 
which agree exactly with the following. (1) ‘The 
Sleeping Congregation,’ * Invented Engraved a 
Published October 26: 1736 by VU Hogarth Pur- 
of Parliament. Price One Shil 


yenuine, t. ¢ 


suant to an Act 
lin 9). 
in his advertisement in the Country Journa 
April 2 2, 1737, with others as ‘‘ a sleepy Congrey 
tion in a Country Church,” 
Magazine, October, 1736, p. 624, as “ A Print re- 
presenting a Sleepy Congregation in a Country 
Church. By Mr. Hogarth. To be “4 at the 
Printsellers ; pr. 1s.” Mr. Rankin, of Fulwood 
Park, Liverpool, has a picture in oil, f Bae the 
property of Sir Edward Walpole and Mr. W oolner, 
R.A., and by Hogarth, of which, doubtless, the 
date is circa 1735, There are four states of the 
plate, the last of which bears the additional 

scription, ‘‘ Retouched & Improved April 21 1762 
by the Author”. The size of the plate, engraved, 
is 7] by 10 in, Hogarth was most honourably | ¢ 
scrupulous with regard to the veracity of his 
publication lines, In this respect his conduct dif- 
fered materially from that of certain modern 
artists, who have not flinched in signing thou- 
sands of impressions of plates from their pictures, 


This is the print referred to by Hogarth | 
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and thus seals them to be what the buyers 
understand by “ artist’ pre fs,” while they are 
rothing of the kind. 2) ‘Industry and Id “by 
Plate I. Here the publication line is ‘* Designed 
& Enarav'd by W” Hoga Publish’d nd. 
uw to Act of Parliam t30 8S 1747 Plate I] 
ears ** J) a } 17 i , | / uth 
] Wd riding to Act of I nent S ‘ 

1747.”; Plate IIT. the same; Plate I\ rs in 
‘Sep. 30.” only ; Plate V. in “ Pa 1) \ 
Nate VI. is identical with Plate 11. except “ 30 ve 


P| 
Plate VII. is the same : 


3 Plate V.; Plate VIIL is the 


sani Plate If.; Plate IX. is the sat I ‘es 
Plate X. Plate IT.; Plate XL he same as 
Plate I.; also Plate XID. and fast. No pictures by 
H rth of the da r eem to ha een exe 
1. All the drawi but one ¥ ut vberry 
Hill. Writing of them, the ar men ith 
: only I ( I no ib curce liad 

i r two t ol ich | W) v y 
! il] t pl . } ' y 
J Heath in t W i 
i t nd, (3 i u ( yr. 
Of Pl I. the publ » li Desiqnd by 
W. Hogarth Published a / i f Parlia 
ment Feb. 1.1751. P 1*. 6¢.” P IT. differs 
in © Designed” and “6%.” Plate III. reads “ Price 
1* 64 Published according to Act of P iament 
Feb. 1.1751. Design’d by W. Hogarth.” Plate lV. 
differs from Plate IIT. in ** Designd” only. There 
are two states of each pl ite, the first in which some 





’ 


} 
h| 
| 
a 


and in the Gentleman’s | 





| 
| 
| 








of the work is less strong than in the second state. 
Some impressions were printed on fine piper, as 
proposed in Hogarth’s advertisement in the Gene ul 
Advertiser, Feb. 13, 1751, p. 4, col. 1. These were 
marked qith an additional “ 6/.,” making the 
price ls. 6d.; the addition was made with a sepa- 
rate stamp cat by Hogarth himself on a halfpenny, 
which coin was afterwards in the possession of 
John Treland. Common paper impressions are 
marked “1*” only. Hogarth, intending to issue 
these works in the cheapest manner, caused Plates 
IIf. and IV. to be cut in wood by J. Bell, and 
dated Jan. 1, 1750, They were cut, it is said, with 
a knife, and in pine boards! The cost of this plan 
was found to be too great for commercial purposes, 
and the whole series were engraved (N.B., not by 
Hogarth himself) on copper. The designs were 
not, so far as I know, painted. Their date is indi- 
cated by the publication lines and the General 
Advertiser as above. ’, G. S. 


Caxton’s ‘Quatcor Sermones’(7" S. ii. 264), 
—Mnr. Lovevay is mistaken in saying that the 
copy of this book at St. Andrews is not mentioned 
by Mr. Blades in his ‘ Life and Typography of 
Caxton,’ for although it does not appear in the list 
given on p. 138 (vol. ii.) Mr. Blades became aware 
of it in time to record it in the ‘“‘ Addenda” (p. 258). 
Nor is it right to say that the volume + contains 
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thirty pages,” for if so it would want exactly half 
its full number, there being thirty leaves (= sixty 
pages). So also the copy “in the hands of a 
country bookseller” (this, be it remembered, was 
more than twenty years ayo—where is it now 2?) 
wanted not two pages merely, but two leaves. 

The second edition of the ‘Quatuor Sermones’ 
seems to be more rare than the first, only one 
perfect copy being known, viz., Earl Spencer’s 
(bought at the Roxburghe sale in 1812), and four 
imperfect, of which one only has ever appeared for 
sale by public auction, viz., that which formerly 
belonged to Mr. Culemann, and was sold by 
Sotheby & Co. in 1860 for 211. 10s. to the late Mr. 
Addington, of St. Martin’s Lane. It wanted all 
after D,, i.e., the last nine leaves,* and after his 
death was sold again by the same auctioneers, 
May 26, 1886, to Mr. Quaritch for 351. 

F, Norcate. 


‘Taz Paasix anp THe Turtie’ (7% §, ii. 
268).—In the line “that thy sable gender makest ” 
it is surely usual to understand the word gender as 
equivalent to “race” or “kind.” It would appear 
that there is an allusion to some myth as to the 
crow propagating its species in the way indicated. 
As a substantive the word occurs once or twice in 
Shakspeare. Sir Hugh Evans, in speaking of the 
** numbers of the genders,” uses it in the common 
or grammarian sense ; but in ‘ Hamlet,’ IV. vii., it 
is clearly equivalent to “ race,” i.¢., human race or 
people. In another passage it signifies ‘ sort” or 
“description.” It, of course, occurs as a verb too; 
but to take it so here seems to be going out of 
one’s way for an interpretation. 

Is the expression in B.’s quotation “ treble-doted 
crow” a recognized reading? The editions of 
Shakspeare to which I have been able to refer—all 
modern—invariably read “treble dated,” in allu- 
sion to the longevity of the “many-wintered crow.” 

Epwarp C. Hamtry. 

Kensington, 


Macav.ay AND SHapwe tt (7" §, ii. 184, 234). 
—There is a curious book (1656), ‘The Queen’s 
Closet Open’d,’ containing medical receipts from 
Queen Henrietta’s receipt book. The latter part, 
with another title-page, is called ‘The Queen’s 
Delight,’ and contains the prescriptions inquired 
about by Mr. Boucnier among sundry domestic 
receipts. The volume closes with ‘The Compleat 
Cook.’ Evidently the cookery of that age was vastly 
superior to the medicine. 8. R., F.R.S. 


Oote (7 S. ii. 148, 211).—Ogle appears to be a 
contraction or corruption of og-well, which is found 
in several place-names, as East and West Ogwell, 
in Devonshire, &c. Og is common to all the Teu- 


* A perfect copy has thirty-four leaves, the colla- 
tion being: three 4ns (signed A, B, C), and one 5n 
(D), consequently four more leaves than the first edition, 
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tonic languages in differing forms, Goth. og or ag, 
Old High Ger. eg-isso, Old Norse dgn, A.-S. oga, 
with the meaning of fear, dread, awe. Og-well 
would then be the well of fear—in other words, the 
“haunted well.” So with Og-bourn, Oy-den, Og-ley, 
indicating the supernatural element in each. 

The verb to ogle, to leer, to cast side glances, 
has no connexion with A.-S. oga, being derived 
from an entirely different root. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


Ogle, in Northumberland, is found written Oggtl, 
but the personal name may sometimes be of 
Gaelic origin. Glen Ogle, near Lochearnhead, is 
said to translate “terrific glen”’; doubtless from 
Gaelic eagalach, from eagal, fear. 

R. 8. CHarnock, 

Kipcote (7 §, ii. 229).—I think this word 
occurs in the sense of a place of detention or 
“lock-up” (probably at Lancaster) in the pub- 
lished ‘Diary of Thomas Tyldesley, Esq.,’ the 
Lancashire Jacobite. Joun W. Bong. 


See ‘ Barnabe Itinerarium,’ pt. i. st. 3 :— 

O Mirtile, baculum fixi 
Mille locis ubi vixi, 
In pistrinis, in popinis, 
In coquinis, in culinis, 
Huc, et illuc, istic, ibi, 
Hausi potus, plus quam cibi. 

Which in the translation runs :— 
O Mirtilus, I will show thee, 
Thousand places since I saw thee, 
In the kidcoat I had switching, 
In the tap-house, cook-shop, kitching, 
This way, that way, each way shrunk [, 
Little eat I, deeply drunk I, 

G. V. 


Posters (7 §. ii, 248).—This word is used by 
Dickens in chap. xxv. of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ 
which was first published in 1838-39. This is 
the earliest instance of its use that I can trace, 
although Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, states that prior to the great Fire of 
London the posts and rails dividing the footpath 
from the roadway were used for the exhibition of 
placards, and hence the term “ poster.” Contents 
bills are mentioned by Dryden in ‘ Prologue XL.’ 
(Gilfillan). H. 8. 


The query of Mr. Massey could not be very 
concisely answered ; but, roughly speaking, posters, 
i. e., broadsides or announcements printed on one 
side of a sheet of paper for pasting upon a post 
or wall, are at least as old in this country as the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and probably 
much older, and handbills of nearly the same 
antiquity. J. Evior Hovexiy, 


CiercrMan (7™ §. ii. 227).—The following ex- 
tract may interest Mr. Dore in connexion with 
his note :—‘‘ We toast, indeed,‘ The Army,’ but as 
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an abstraction, as we used to drink to ‘The Church,’ 
before the present substitution of ‘The Clergy of 
all Denominations,” which has much more of 
reality in it” (Cardinal Newman, ‘ Discussions 
and Arguments,’ p. 356). 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Lorp Byron’s Sratvr (7 §,. ii. 244).—The 
statue required by Mr. Watrorp is the finely- 
executed one by Thorwaldsen, which, when 
finished, was offered to the authorities of West- 
minster Abbey and refused. About 1843 it was 
presented to Trinity College, Cambridge, and is 
now to be found in the library of that institution. 
In ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 §S. iv. 421, there is some interest- 
ing information given by the Rev. R. Sinker, 
which Mr. Watrorp will be glad to read. It is 
curious that neither Cooper's ‘Annals of Cam- 
bridge,’ Cooper’s ‘ Memorials of Cambridge,’ nor 
apy of our guide-books, gives any information as to 
why the statue found a home in Trinity College 
library. G. J. Gray. 

Cambridge. 


Tue Premier Parish Cavrcn 1n Encianp 
(7" 8S. ii. 168, 234, 278).—** The well-known brass 
plate in St. Peter’s, Cornhill,” commemorating the 
mythical King Lucius, is apparently the reproduc- 
tion of one which was destroyed in the Great Fire, 
Surely this reproduction is unworthy of the ad- 
vance which has been made during the present 
generation in accuracy of historical knowledge, 
although allowance may be made for the “ un- 
critical swallow” of past times. The conduct of 
the parochial authorities of St. Peter’s Church in 
reviving the fiction in question is reprobated, in 
language none too strong, in Loftie’s ‘ History of 
London,’ vol. i. p. 45. 

The story of King Lucius is now rightly regarded 
by the educated and intelligent as legendary. A 
recent writer refers to it as “‘a mere Roman in- 
vention of the fourth or fifth century dressed up into 
shape in Wales in the eighth or ninth ” (‘ Remains’ 
of A. W. Haddan, p. 227. 

Compare Hallam’s ‘Observations on King Lucius,’ 
Archeologia, vol. xxxiii. p. 308; Haddan and 
Stubbs’s ‘Councils,’ vol. i. p. 25; and Warren’s 
‘ Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church,’ p. 32. 

J. MASKELL. 


Pecotiak Worps: Bene-waips (7" §. ii. 83, 
157).—In ‘Guy Mannering,’ chap. iv., will be 
found this expression. Meg Merrilies says, “ Cut 
ben-whids and stow them,” meaning, “Stop your 
uncivil language.” M. Dnrister. 

New York. 


A correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ at the earlier re- | 
He will find | 


ference inquires about this phrase. 
an old example of its use, with much other seven- 
teenth century slang, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 





‘The Beggars’ Bush,’ II. i., in a speech of Hig- 
gens, a beggar. F. G. §. 


Soctrat Position oF THE CLERGY IN THE 
Seventeentu Century (7" §. ii. 241).—In esti- 
mating the weight of Macaulay’s representation as 
to the position of a domestic chaplain at this time, 
it ought not to be forgotten that the lady’s maid 
whom he frequently married was of a superior class 
to one who now usually fills that position. She 
would be much more nearly represented as to 
social rank by the governess or companion of the 
present day: for she was often the equal of her 
employer in respect of birth, and generally her 
equal, if not her superior, in point of education. 
She associated with the family, not with the ser- 
vants, and mixed with their guests on terms of 
equality. She was, therefore, far more on a par 
with the chaplain than the term “lady’s maid” 
would suggest to the modern reader. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Readers of Thackeray’s ‘Esmond’ will remem- 
ber how his description of the chaplain agrees with 
that of Macaulay, who was Thackeray’s authority. 
I have a letter dated 1703, in which the writer 
mentions a “ levite kinsman of mine.” 

D. TownsHeEnD. 


Avutuor anv TranstaTor or ‘City of Bupa’ 
(7 §. ii. 88, 256).—The conjecture thrown out by 
your correspondent is, in my opinion, not very 
happy. After the capture of the city on Septem- 
ber 2 (new style) Richards was for some days busy 
completing its survey for the English Ordnance 
Office ; on the 9th he took boat for Vienna, which 
city he soon left for Venice ; he then went into 
Lombardy; and the following year was serving 
in the Turco-Venetian campaign in the Morea. 
The licence to print the English edition of the 
‘ Historical Description’ is dated October 1, 1686 
(old style), and I am therefore at a loss to under- 
stand how our gallant officer could find time to 
translate the sixty-eight printed small quarto pages 
of which the English work consists. With regard 
to the authorship of the French original, it is pro- 
bable that it was written by De Vizé, from whose 
pen a‘ Histoire du Siége de Bude’ appeared the 
same year. The ‘Diary’ of Jacob Richards was 
only published the year after. L. L. K. 

dull, 


Dr. Bevis (7" §. ii. 245).—It must have been 
much before 1693 that any human being was born 
“in Old Sarum, Wilts.” See Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ at 
June 11, 1668: “But before I came to the town, 
I saw a great fortification, and there alighted, and 
to it, and in it; and find it prodigious, so as to 
fright me to be in it all alone at that time of night, 
it being dark.” It is strange that, though a two- 
membered “city” for so many centuries, Old 
Sarum never became the name of a parish, or even 
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hamlet. It has always been in the small parish 
of Stratford sub castra, E. L, G. 
With reference to Mr. W. T. Lynn’s comment 
on this article in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ it should be stated that the able 
of the memoir is not responsible for the « 
place of birth. They were supplied by a well- 
known Oxford antiquary from the Rawlinson MSS. 
at the Bodleian Library, which had not been con- 
sulted by previous writers on Dr. Bevis’s life. The 
Rawlinson memoranda rule, autobio- 
graphic ; they were immediately derived from the 
person whose life is set forth. A very high value 
is therefore to be attached to the unpublished in- 


wthoress 


inte 


are, as a 


formation collected by Dr. Rawlinson, which is 
usually more trustworthy and fuller than other 
authorities, Ss. L. L. 
“ As DEAF ASTHE ADDER” (7"S pk Day Fare 
If the rader ment ed in th several _ 
of Scripture be he same kind with tl ne 
found in country, quite clear that it 
not “naturally di if,” but pos ssed of the acute 
hearing. The woods about here abound with this 
reptile, and I have found continually that even 
in sleep they are aroused with the faintest noise. 
As to the stopping the ear, Pole says in his 


synopsis: “ Serpens senex (qui tN: 
absurdescit und aure; alteram 
terra obdurat, ne andiat 
autem utramque obdurat, 
figendo, alteram extrem: 
atque occludendo.” Very much what Mr. Bayt 
and H. assert, On Buxtorf has 
this gloss: ‘ Quando senescit, surdescit audit 
vocem incantantium.” But then comes the query, 
Is the asp capable of being charmed, as we know 
that some kinds of serpents are? I should like to 
be enlightened on this point. 


ait Kafoenaki), 
verO pulvere aut 
incantationem. Aspis 
alteram in terram de- 
sui parte contengendo 
thd, aspts, 


, nec 


As against M.A., who affirms that “the adder | 


mentioned in Psalm lviii. 4 is naturally deaf,” 
Pole, quoting an unnamed author, says: “ Non | 
naturé surda est, sed consilio ne incantantem | 


audiat.” This seems more in keeping with the 


Psalmist’s statement, because if “ naturally deaf,” | 


why should it be said that she “stoppeth her ear”? 

As the Septuagint renders the passage, two 
agencies seem to be employed in the work, the 
charmer and the magician—¢ 


—~(pwt Vv er TILO sor TwY, 
cbappaKor hay LAK EVOMEVOL, 


Now, if l am 
not mistaken, the snake charmers in India always 
have an accomplice, who plays on some kind of 
instrument while the other manipulates the 
animal. If this be the case, it affords another 
roof that “there is nothing new under the sun.” 
Aozis in the LXX. is the word which our trans- 
lators have rendered adder. However the case 


TE 


may be, there remains no ground for doubt that 
the saying, now so common, owes its origin en- 
tirely to the passage in this Psalm. 


and | 


| 


| query that Shakespe 











| backed ; 


In Eccl. x. 11 and Jer, viii. 17 the LXX. gives 


odus, not aazmis, for se rpent, Schleusner says of 
the asp, “ Hlebraice ITV’2Y dicitur, Ps. el, 3. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A., F.R. Hist.S. 


’ 
Patching Rectory, Worthing. 


I have not seen it noted in the replies to this 
are refers to the superstition 


in Sonnet cxt. thus :— 
In so profi und abysm I throw all care 
Of others’ voices that my adder's sense 
lo critic and to flatterer st as 
g 
Was Ricnarp III. a Hoxcupack ? (7 §. ii. 
204)—In a book referred to 6" S. viii. 193, 


entitled ‘The Last of the Plantagenets,’ by Wm. 
Heseltine, Sir Thomas More is credited with the 


statement that Richard was a hunchback. Mr. 
Heseltine’s narrative purports to be in the words 
of a document pen ed by the “ last of the Planta- 
renets,” upposed to have | en discove i EK ast- 
well: 

“He was not, in truth, as one hath of late full slan- 
derously described him, ‘ little of stature, ill-featured of 
limbs, crook-backed, hia left shoulder much higher than 
his right, and bard-favour:d of visege **—n- ne of these 
was he: for though his person were not of the tallest, 
it was well up to the middle stature of men; and albeit 
one of his shoulders m/ght be somewhat higher than its 


fellow, yet he had a shrewd eye who did discover it, and 
a passing malicious wit who reported it to be a great 
deformity.” —Pp. 16, 17, third edit., 1839. 
J. & Attwoop. 
Exeter 


In 
nicles,’ we find in ¥* life of King Richard III, 
said to be written by Dr. John Moreton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (died 1500), the following 
lescription :— 

“Richard, Duke 
whiche I muste 
courage equall with 


Grafton’s continuation of Hardyng’s ‘ Chro- 


of III sonne, of 


in witte and 


Gloucestre, the 
mooste entreate, was 
the other; but in beautee and 
lyniamentes of nature farre underneth both: for he 
was lytle of stature, euill feautered of lymmes, croke 
the lift shulder much higher then the right, 
harde fauoured of vysage, such as in estates is called a 
warlike vysage, and amonge commen persons a crabbed 
face. 

Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield, Reading, 
In a history of the old Countess of Desmond, I 
found she said she had seen Richard III., who was 
fas straight as an arrow, and danced like a demi- 
god.” I cannot remember where I read this, and 
would be glad to know where an account of that 
wonderful old lady is to be found. It is not in my 
encyclopedias, &c. F.S.A.Scot. 





** This description of King Richard's person is in 
Sir Thomas More’s imperfect history of his reign; sup- 
posed to have been written in Latin in 1508; and trans- 
lated about the year 1513,” 
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Antiquity or Foorsatyt (7" §, ii. 26, 73, 
116, 175, 256).—A notice of football earlier than 
any which I have seen recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ is 
contained in an Act of the first Parliament of 
James I. (of Scotland) held at Perth, May 26, 
1424. It runs as follows :— 

“17. That na ma play at the fute-ball. 

“Item, It is statute, and the King forbiddis, that na 
man play at the fute-ball under the paine of fiftie schil- 
lings to be raised to the Lord of the land, als oft as he 
be tainted, or to the Schireffe of the land or his Minis- 
ters, gif the Lordes wil not punish sik trespassoures.” 

Another Act (c. 65) of the fourteenth Parlia- 
ment of King James II., in 1457, directs “ that 
fute-ball and golfe be utterly cryed downe and 
not to be used.” 

Are there any members of the present Parlia- 
ment who, scourged with subscription lists from 
innumerable football clubs existing among their 
constituents, feel a sneaking sympathy for these 
tyrannical Acts ? Herbert Maxwett, 


In a note appended to the New Shakspere 
Society’s reprint, ‘ Philip Stubbes’s Anatomie of 
Abuses,’ an extract from one of Laneham’s letters, 
descriptive of the sports at Kenilworth Castle, is 
given, where mention is made of a certain “ bride- 
groom” being lame of a leg “that in his youth 
was broken at football” (1575). This game was 
amongst the many things to which Master Stubbes 
took exception. In denouncing it his earnestness 
is equalled only by his verbosity :— 

“* For as concerning football playing I protest vnto you 
it may rather be called a freendly kinde of fight, then a 
play or recreation; A bloody and murthering practise, 
then a felowly sporte cr pastime. For dooth not euery 
one lye in waicht for his Aduersarie, seeking to ouer- 
throwe him & to picke him on his nose, though it be 


vyppon hard stones? in ditch or dale, in valley or hil, or | 


what place soeuer it be, hee careth not, so he haue him 
down, And he that can serue the most of this fashion, 
he is counted the only felow, and who but he?! so that 
by this meanes, somtimes their necks are broken, some- 
times their backs, sometime their legs, sometime their 


armes; sometime one part thurst out of ioynt, some- | 


time an other; sometime the noses gush out with blood, 
sometime their eyes start out; and sometimes hurt in 
one place, sometimes in an other, But whosoeuer 
scapeth away the best, goeth not scotfree, but is either 
sore wounded, craised and bruseed, so that he dyeth of it, 
or els scapeth very hardly, and no meruaile, for they 





|of the Latin Eligius (or Heloius ?). 


hauue the sleights to meet or @ betwixt two, to dashe him | 


against the hart with their elbowes, to hit him vnder the 
short ribbes with their griped fists, and with their knees 
to catch him vpon the hip, and to pick him on his neck, 
with a hundered such murdering deuices: and hereof 
groweth enuie, malice, rancour, cholor, hatred, dis- 
pleasure, enmitie and what not els: and sometimes 
fighting, brawling, contention, quarrel picking, murther, 
homicide, and great effusion of blood, as experience 
dayly teacheth.’ 

How ever, de spite the above doleful list of pains 
and penalties attendant on its practice, 

To trie it out at foot-ball by the shinnes 


seems to have continued a favourite amusement 


| 


with the muscular youth of England, for Thomas 
Randolph makes Anaiskyntia say, when recom- 
mending her bashful nephew to Philotimia :— 
Let him be your gentleman-usher 
Madam, you may in time bring down his legs 
To the just size, now overgrown with playing 
Too much at foot-ball. 
‘The Muse’s Looking Glass’ (1638), IV. ii, 
W. J. Buckwey. 


Mary Beate (7 §. ii. 289).—There is a full 
account of this artist in Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting,’ edit. Dallaway and Wornum. A por- 
trait of Charles II. by her is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. F. G. §. 

[Information is also supplied in Bryan’s * Dictionary 
of Painters’ and in Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists of 
the British School.’ Many replies are acknowledged. ] 


Sr. Atogs or Atoys (6 §. xii, 129, 213, 332, 
117; 7S. ii, 278).—I have just read the remarks 
of your correspondent J. J. 8. on this subject. I 
fancy I find therein a bad mistake, and take the 
liberty of offering the following information by 
way of correction. 

St. Aloysius, to whom the Catholic Church of 
Oxford is dedicated, and whose image I have often 
seen over the porch, was the eldest son of Fer- 
dinand Gonzaga, Marquess of Castiglione. He was 
born in 1568, and was baptized under the name 
of Lewis, of which Aloysius is the Latin form. 
He became a page of honour to Mary of Austria, 
and in 1585 he gave up his marquessate to his 
younger brother and entered the Society of Jesus, 
His wonderful penances shortened his life, and he 
died in his noviciate in Rome, June 21, 1591, aged 
twenty-four. He is the patron of scholars, and a 
pattern of innocency and purity. I append an 
extract from the ‘ Martyrologium,’ which we sing 
daily in choro about him: “ Rome Sancti Aloysii 
Gonzagie Societatis Jesu, princip tus contemptu et 
innocentia vite clarissimi.” 

Now what I wish to point out to J. J.S. is that 
St. Aloysius has nothing to do with St, Aloys, 
Aloys is the English form of the French Eloy and 
Kloy was 
a goldsmith, and to him the King of France gave a 
quantity of gold, with orders to make of it the 
caparison of a horse. The honest Eloy made two 
caparisons, which so delighted the king (Dagobert ?) 
that he praised the wonder‘ul honesty of the gold- 
smith. After this Eloy studied for the priesthood, 
and in course of time became Bishop of Ninove (a 
town in East Flanders, population about 9,000), 
His name is still honoured in Belgium, where he 
is regarded as the patron of smiths and horsemen. 
His churches are all over the country, and it is a 
common custom to take horses to the doors of 
those churches for blessing. Farmers, too, pay 
their accounts to their blacksmiths on his festival, 
Dec. 1, when mass is always said for blacksmiths, 
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It is commonly understood in Belgium that when 
he lay dead in his episcopal vestments, a robber 
tried to steal his episcopal ring, but the corpse 
arose and administered a severe castigation to the 
thief. The following is what I find in the ‘ Mar- 
tyrologium’ about him. Dec. 1, “ Noviomi in 
Belgio, Sancti Eligii Episcopi, cujus vitam ad- 
mirandam multiplex signorum numerus com- 
mendat.” I think one of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’ 
is called a legend of St. Aloys. But St. Aloys is 
not St. Aloysius. Freperick W. Rotre. 


Heratpic (7 §. ii, 269)—The arms which 
Aubrey mentions in Chiddingfold Church have, I 
see by reference to a late writer on that building, 
disappeared (‘Surrey Arch. Coll., vol. v. p. 169). 
It is not difficult to assign the arms to their re- 
spective bearers, but there is nothing in the his- 
tory of the parish to account for some of them 
being there. The first mentioned are the arms of 
France and England quarterly. On the quartered 
shield, 1 and 4, Gu., a castle or, were the arms of 
Castile ; 2 and 3, lost, were probably those of 
Leon, Ar., a lion rampant gu. (sometimes pur- 
pure): these were borne by Queen Eleanor, wife 
of Edward I. They may be seen upon her tomb 
at Westminster, and upon the crosses erected to 
her memory, and are the earliest quartered arms 
known to exist in England. South window— 
Party per pale, &c., are the arms of Marechal, 
Earl of Pembroke. Aubrey remarks on the fillets, 
which he says “seem very odd”; but probably he 
mistook it for a label, a mark of cadency. Window 
on north side—Ar., a cross gu. are the arms of 
St. George, which were very commonly placed in 
church windows. Aubrey notices them in a win- 
dow of the south aisle of Shalford Church (vol. iv. 
p. 108), and at Merstham, with a representation of 
St. George killing the dragon (id., p. 236). Or, a 
cross az, are the arms of Bohun, a family who had 
property at Midhurst, in Sussex, at no great dis- 
tance from Chiddingfold. The families of Pem- 
broke and Bohun were both connected by property 
with the county of Surrey, and pedigrees of them 
will be found in Manning’s ‘Surrey,’ vol. i. p. 577 
and vol. ii. p. 769. G. L. G. 


Disprn’s Navat Batiaps: ‘Ben Brock’ (7% 
8. i. 187, 310).—In further refutation of the absurd 
story about Dibdin’s pension, it may be worth 
while to mention that ‘The Naval Subaltern’ was 
one of the songs which, as John Collins complained 
in his “‘ Apology to the Reader,” found their way 
into the columns of provincial newspapers some 
years before they were collected and published in 


‘Scripscrapologia.’ From the newspapers they were | 


annexed by the compilers of the song and jest books 
of the day. I have found ‘The Naval Subaltern’ 
in ‘ Olla Podrida from the Hull Advertiser, printed 
at Hull in 1800, p. 8, as well as in ‘The Museum 





of Wit,’ printed in London in 1801, p. 37. Both 
these collections were issued prior to the date of 
Dibdin’s receiving a pension from Government. 

‘Ben Block’ was in those days a generic name 
for sailors. In addition to the songs mentioned by 
the Rev. J. W. Essworrn, there was another 
favourite ditty of the sentimental sort, the first 
verse of which ran as follows :— 

The decks were clear’d, the gallant band 
Of British tars, each other cheering, 
Each kindly shook his meesmate’s hand, 
With hearts resolv’d, no danger fearing ; 
Ben Block turn’d pale, yet ‘twas not fear, 
Ben thought he had beheld some fairy, 
When on the deck he saw appear, 
In seaman’s dress, his faithful Mary. 

The second stanza narrates how Mary was shot, 
and this is, of course, followed by the heroic death 
of Ben in the third. 

I am sure the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ must be 
anxiously awaiting Mr. Essworrn’s further pro- 
mised contributions on these interesting subjects. 
Apropos of her Majesty’s jubilee next year, could 
he state the author of a good ballad on King 
George III.’s jubilee, beginning, 

Frae the Grampian hills, will the Royal ear hear it, 

An’ listen to Norman the Shepherd's plain tale ? 
W. F. Pripeavx. 
Calcutta. 


Sin Water Rateicn’s Ipeat (7* §, ii. 267). 
—Many instances of “Tam Marti quam Mer- 
curio” have been collected in 5™ 8S. x. 269, 592; 
xi. 235, 258; 6" S. iii. 256, 318; iv. 176, 474. 
It is the title of one of Owen’s ‘ Epigrams,’ first 
published in 1606, third collection, i. 60. 

W. C. B. 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. x. 269, 392; xi. 235, 258 
for some notes on the subject of this motto. The 
articles are, however, far from exhaustive, and it 
would be satisfactory to know something more 
with regard to its origin and early use. 

JonaTHan Bovuculer, 

Ropley, Alresford, 


Cuartes Connor (7" §, ii. 248).—A few par- 
ticulars of Connor’s early life are given in the 
obituary in the Annual Register, 1826, p. 279. 
He is there said to have been “a native of Ire- 
land,” and to have been educated at Bristol, and 
at Trinity College, Dublin. 

Epwarp H, Marsnmatt, M.A. 


DvuKkepom or Cornwatt (7" §. ii. 89, 173, 237). 
—I am obliged to those correspondents who replied 
to this query. But H. G. has fallen unaccountably 
into several strange errors, which I will ask him to 
clear up. I may premise that I take exception to 
his term “‘ inheritance by patent,” since it is con- 
tradictory, especially when applied to a new or 
direct patent. This by the way. But he says: 


ce 


“Upon the decease of Edward the Black Prince 
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the title Earl of Chester devolved upon 
Richard II., May 13, 1322, from his grandfather 
Edward III. [this I should have taken as a mis- 
print for 1377 were it not for the month, May], 
while he did not inherit the title Prince of 
Wales by patent until March 9, 1337.” But as 
Edward the Black Prince lived until June 8, 
1376, and was only created Prince of Wales in 
1344, there is some strange confusion here. 

I differ from H. G., also, in the date of Mon- 
mouth’s creation, which my notes give as October, 
1399, or in the first year of Henry LV. ; in fact, 
within two months of his father’s accession. But 
the strangest of his errors is nominating Ed- 
ward 1V. the son of Henry VI., whereas he was 
the son of Richard, Duke of York. I much regret 
these blunders, since they make me mistrust the 
correctness of the data on other points in his other- 
wise interesting note. 

Among the titles of the present duke are those 
of Duke of Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, Baron Ren- 
frew, and Lord of the Isles, none of which H.R.H. 
appears to hold by direct patent or creation. As 
Mr. EpecumsBe evidences, he was probably born 
to them, and Mr, Baker’s valuable reference to 
Coke confirms this with respect to the Dukedom 
of Cornwall. J. J. §. 


Tike (7 §. ii. 126, 234).—Sir J. A. Picroy, 
in his eagerness to correct myself, has himself 
“fallen into error.” He seems not to be aware 
that there are two editions of Ozilvie’s ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary,’ one dated 1850, the other 1883. The 
edition of 1883 is usually cited as Annandale’s 
‘Imperial Dictionary, consists of four volumes, 
and differs much from the edition of 1850, which 
is the one to which I referred, and in which your 
correspondent will find the derivation given by 
Dr. Brewer. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Wittiam Otpys (7" §. ii, 242, 261).—The 
verses commencing ‘‘ Busy, curious, thirsty fly !” 
appear in Dr. Mackay’s ‘ Book of Gems’ as anonym- 
ous (1744). One would wish to know the exact 
authority on which they are ascribed to William 
Oldys. It may be right; but we cannot venture 
to correct Dr. Mackay without clear evidence. 

Lysarr. 
In a letter to a friend, William Oldys concludes 
as follows :— 
In truth and Will J am a friend to you, 
And one friend O/d is worth a hundred new. 
Wituiam Freevove. 
Bury St. Edmunds, 


About forty years since I saw a small oblong 
volume full of Oldys’s writing in the library of 
Lady Waldegrave at Chewton House, Harptree, 
Somerset, now Lord Carlingford’s. The book is 
probably still there. Tuomas KersLake, 





Incorrect CLAssiFICATION OF Books (7" §. 
ii. 166, 275).—In the late Dr. Burton’s ‘ Book- 
hunter’ (pp. 124, 125, ed. 1882) are recited several 
diverting instances of blunders in book catalogues. 
Three years ago I noticed in a list of second-hand 
books one which would have delighted the Doctor, 
referring, as it did, to the work of a well-known 
author of the same name as his own. In a group 
of medical works was inserted, ‘‘‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ by Robert Burton.” 

Hersert MAxweE tu, 


Oxen as Beasts or Lanour (7" §. ii. 266).— 
It was doubtless the introduction and cultivation 
of the powerful breeds of cart-horses at present in 
use which superseded the employment of oxen for 
draught purposes in England. 

When the new government established itself in 
Rome, and every local custom was made to give 
way to the rage for assimilating usages to those 
of France or England, the use of buffaloes and 
oxen as beasts of draught was discontinued. It 
was quite overlooked that there were no horses 
fit to undertake the work of drawing heavy loads, 
and the poor horses have indeed had to “ bear the 
burden” of this short-sighted absurdity, for the huge 
barracks which have been run up in every part of 
the city have involved an enormous amount of 
carrying, and for fourteen or fifteen years, in spite 
of a little feeble interference from a branch of the 
Cruelty to Animals Society, the streets have been 
full of the most disgraceful scenes occasioned by 
it. I am glad to hear from various friends who 
were in Rome last winter that at last recourse has 
again been had to the services of oxen, as of 
old, though the buffaloes, who are stronger, are 
still not allowed. R. H. Busx. 


Oxen are still used as beasts of labour on many 
South Down farms. I met the oxman with his 
team a few days ago, and stopped to ask him a few 
questions, the answers to which will interest your 
correspondent W. C. B. 

He told me that his master had twenty draught 
oxen on the farm. Two are called a yoke, four yoke 
are called ateam. It is customary to plough with 
three, four, or five yoke, according to the ground, 
Four yoke are usually harnessed to a waggon, one 
yoke being considered to have rather more draught 
power than one horse. They begin to work at 
three years old, and go on till they are seven, 
when they are fatted, and frequently fetch as much 
as 1001. the pair. 

It used to be the custom (in my recollection) 
that a farmer who used oxen was drawn to the 
church at his burial by the ox-team. Our large 
horned red Sussex oxen are very handsome. 

W. D. Panisn. 


Selmeston, 


A large farmer in this neighbourhood used a 
pair of oxen for draught purposes in 1853, and I 
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think for some years later. When I have seen 
them they were employed in carting swedes to 
the fold-yards. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

In 1873 I often saw ox-carts about Hastings. 
My nephew (now a midshipman within what folks 
call ‘measurable distance” of his lieutenancy 
observed, “What very funny horses there are 
here ! C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A, 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Mr. Beresford Hope employs oxen to draw trees 
out of his woods at Redgebury. Being lower in 
height, they are better adapted for going under 
trees. His is a peculiar breed of Dutch oxen. 
Both oxen and cows are used in Holland for all 
draught purposes. EE. Leaton Bienxiysorr. 


In the years 1873 and 1874 I very often saw 
teams of black, long-horned Sussex oxen employed 
in drawing waggons and in ploughing among the 
farms of the South Downs, within a few miles of 
Eastbourne. The yokes were very massive, and 
the appearance of the slow-footed, enormous beasts 
was altogether very quaint. PoRTHMINSTER. 


About the Downs in the east of Sussex bullocks 
are commonly used for field labour, but not for 
carts or roads, CAROLINE STEGGALL, 


Tuomas Conuam (7* §. ii. 169, 210, 233).—The 
name of Cobham is prominently associated in a way 
with the annals of the Dublin stage. About the year 
1821 he was retained by Henry Harris among the 
principal members of the Hawkins Street stock 
company; but his position there was rendered 
somewhat ¢ jiaty veal by the presence of Jam 
Prescott Warde, who was generally recognized as 
the leading man of the theatre. Hence, as Cobham 
only played principal réles in tragedy and melo- 
drama, with an occasional relapse into heavy busi 
ness, his appearances on the Dublin boards were 
less frequent than those of any other important 
member of the company. Selecting at random 
from the pages of the trenchant little Theatrical 
Observer, which was published daily in the Hiber- 
nian capital during the period of Cobham’s sojourn, 
I find that he played such parts as Rob Roy; 
Pierre, in ‘Venice Preserved’; Acasto, in ‘The 





Orphan ’; Grindoff, in ‘The Miller and his Men’; | 
Varney, in ‘ Kenilworth’; Bertrand, in ‘The 
Foundling of the Forest’; Ghiraldi, in ‘ Miran- 

dola’; and Cassius to the Brutus of Charles Mayne | 
Young, this last on Saturday, February 17, 1821. 

During the memorable Kean engagement of July, 

1822, when Warde’s name disappeared entirely 

from the bill of the evening, he gave the great 

tragedian efficient support as Richmond ; Iago; 

Edgar, in ‘King Lear’; and the Ghost, in ‘ Hamlet.’ 

Some of the criticisms upon this actor in the Ob- 

server are so interesting that I may be pardoned 

for quoting a couple :— 


“This actor has some merit and great peculiarities ; 
he makes points with a force, in our opinion, which 
destroys the very effect he intends to produce, and when 
approaching a clap-trap, gives such note of pre- 
peration, that they must indeed be barren spectators 
who do not perceive that there is something coming. 
He is, however, a great favourite, and a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the theatre. In Dumont last night [* Jane 
Shore '} he got great applause in the scene with Lord 
Hastings.” —January 23, 1821. 

“Mr. Cobham played Pierre, and drew from his 
audience reiterated plaudits. This Gentleman has some 
sterling stuff about him, but we could wish to see less 
devotion to the production of stage effect ; he reminded 
us very forcibly of the late Mr, Cooke.”—January 26, 
1821. 

I possess a coloured print of this actor as 
Richard IIT., which was, I believe, executed at the 
Observer office in 1821, Will Urnan kindly com- 
municate with W. J. Lawrence. 

Newcastle, co. Down. 

Tue Rose as a Tavern Sion (7™ §. ii. 44, 
114, 212).—The root of the dog-rose was anciently 
believed to be a cure for hydrophobia; but it 
would appear from Pliny that its virtue was sug- 
gested by its name, and not that the name was 
conferred in consequence of the virtue :— 

“It was only recently that the mother of a soldier 
who was serving in the Pretorian guard received a 
warning in a dream to send her son to the root of the 
wild rose known as the cynorrhodos, a plant the beauty 
of which had attracted her attention in a shrubbery the 
day before, and to request him to drink the extract of it. 
The army was then serving in Lacetania, the part of 
Spain which lies nearest to Italy; and it so happened 
that the soldier, having been bitten by a dog, was just 
beginning to manifest a horror of water when his 
mother’s letter reached him, in which she entreated him 
to obey the words of this divine warning. He accord- 
ingly complied with her request, and, against all hope or 
expectation, his life was saved, a result which has been 
experienced by all who have since ayailed themselves of 
the same resource. tefore this the cynorrhodos had 
only been recommended by writers for one medicinal 
purpose; the spongy excrescences, they say, which grow 
in the midst of its thorns, reduced to ashes and mixed 
with honey, will make the hair grow when it bas been 
lost by alopecy.””"—* Nat, Hist.,’ bk, xxv. c. vi. 

Sr. Swirniy, 

Jous Suaxspeare, SHoemaKker (7™ S. ii. 247). 
—Mr. W. J. Bincu asks whether one Reinardt, 
“who mixed up the profession of awls and soles 
with the recovery of souls,” and on whom a funeral 
elegy was written by Voltaire, was a real man. 
He was a Lutheran preacher, of whom an account 
appears in Bourrienne’s ‘ Life of Napoleon.’ 

W. J. FirzParrick. 

P.S.—I remember that a family named Shake- 
spere, of the peasant class, lived at Kilgobbin, 
near Dublin, some years ago. 


The Close Roll of 4 Ric. II. presents us with a 
John Shakspere, who was imprisoned in Colchester 
Gaol as a perturbator of the king’s peace. Was he 
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an ancestor of the poet? The date is is March 3, 
1381. HERMENTRUDE. 


Ticnten: Brim (7" §. ii. 268).—Tightly is used 
in Essex in the sense mentioned by ALNus. See Mr. | 
Baring-Gould’s powerful little story ‘ Golden Fea- | 
ther’ (S.P.C.K., 1886), where “ tiffling toightly” 
is explained as mer uning “ drizzling, slopping rain.” 

Epwarp H. Marsma.u, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Conf. A.-S, tihtan and brym. See Lye’s ‘ Dict.’ 


R. S. Cuarnock. 


Joun Dyer (6 §. xii, 424; 7" S, ii. 107, 198, 
238).—In my copy of the poems (1761), under 
the name of the author, is written : ‘* Whose only 
Daughter Elizabeth Dr. John Gaunt my relation | 
married. (Signed) M. Gaunt.” John Gaunt, | 
M.A., was lecturer at St. Martin’s, Birmingham, 
in 1769 (Watt). It is a mistake to describe the 
lady as an only daughter. S. R., F.RS 


Nursery Ruymes (7 §. ii, 229, 278).—John B. 
Ker’s ‘ Popular Phrases and Rhymes,’ 1837 10, 
and Walter Crane’s ‘ Baby’s Bouquet, 1878, and | 
* Baby's Opera,’ 1877, might assist J. G. 

Frep. Leary. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Follies and Fashions of our Grandfathers, 1807. 
Embellished with 37 Whole-Page Plates. By Andrew | 
W. Tuer. (Field & Tuer.) 

Setpom has an introduction so modest and yet, in one 

sense, 80 disappointing as that of Mr. Tuer ushered in a 

work with claims upon attention stronger than those of 

his ‘ Fashions and Follies of our Grandfathers. Two or | 
three pages of pleasant gossip concerning the sources | 
whence the materials have been taken are followed by 
the statement that as “ introductions are not usually 
read ” (!) the “ half-forgotten odds and ends relating to 
the manners and methods of our grandfathers ” which 

Mr. Tuer had collected have been struck out of the work, 

and with the initials A. W. T. and a device representing 

a bottle of paste and a pair of scissors the preliminary 

matter ends. Not easy is it fully to describe a volume of 

singular interest which is also one of the most richly 
ornamented works issued from the English press. A | 
bibliographical rarity it must necessarily become, and the | 
reader, especially if he be, as he is likely to be, a pur- | 
chaser also, may fancy during perusal the keen competi- 
tion which in future days is safe to arrive. So sparing 
of information is Mr. Tuer we are not quite sure that we 
grasp hisscheme. Beginning with the year, he gives us 

in twelve monthly parts a species of magazine for 1807 

the materials for which are taken wholly from genuine 

magazines of that period. The product thus obtained he 
christens ‘ The Follies and Fashions of our Grandfathers.’ 

Each number contains three superb reproductions of and 

improvements upon the old-fashioned plates, Of thes 

three “embellishments,” one consists of a glorified 
fashion plate from Le Beau Monde or some other maga- 
zine of the kind ; a second is not seldom a portrait of 
some celebrity of the day, Lord Byron, Wordsworth, 

Lady Hamilton, or King George III.; while the third 

plate gives coaching or hunting scenes, reproductions 





| recently as the present volume of ‘N, & Q. 
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from Hogarth, eae for needlework on flower stands, 
and other similar subjects. These reproductions have 
been coloured by hand, and in the case of some platcs 
heightened with gold and silver. No fewer than twenty- 
four magazines, including the Annual Register, the Anit- 
Jacobean, the Luropean, the Gentleman's, the Monthly 
M ‘vror, and the Satirist, with many others the very titles 
of which are now forgotten, bave been laid under contribu- 
tion. Sufficiently miscellaneous are the contents. Now 
we find fasbionable goesip and scandal such as since in 
a more diluted form has established the fortunes of 
“society ’’ papers, now the — sement of a matri- 
monial agent, and again a view of Wordsworth’s 
‘Poems in Two Volumes,’ in which his poetry is de- 
scribed as drivelling nonsense. A atrange piece of infor- 
mation ie that “our young bucks of distinction, not 
content with their enormous whiskers, have mounted the 
Jewish (!) mustachio on the upper lip.” It is satisfac- 


| tory to find that the ladies, who at first affected a dislike 


to the novelty, become reconciled. Boxing challenges 
and records of walking matches, obituary notices, fashions 
and observations on dress make up a number. Among 
special notices are an account of the dreadful accident 
which on Monday, Feb, 23, 1807, attended at Newgate 
the execut ion of “Joh n Holloway, Owen Haggerty, and 
Elizabeth Godfrey for murder. In this thirty to forty 


ple were crushed to death. In a es pictures at 


| Christie’s a Rubens sells for 950 guineas. A small tract 


of eight pages containing a life af Glascoign (sic) was 


| knocked down at auction for “ forty cuineas This is 
ot quite exact, The work in question, ‘The Remem- 
bravnce of the wel-imployed Life and Godly End of 


George Gaskoigne, Esq ui re, by George Whetstone, sold 
in Decembe r, 1806, for $2/. 10s. 6d. It consisted, how- 
ever, of thirteen pages, not eight, in black letter. In a 
review of his * Ballads and Lyrical Pieces, Walter Scott 
is told that his compilation is * discreditable,” and that 
an Italian improvisatore would have been ashamed t 
speak so unmetrically, Acting in Bath, including the 
performances of the Infant Roscius, Egerton, Elliston, 
&e., is described ; and an advertisement of lottery tickets 
and even a piece of music, ‘L'Amour Timide,’ the words 
by a Lady of Distinction, the music by I’. Corri, are given, 
‘The entire contents are very varied and amusing ; and 
the plates, especially the reproduction of pictures by 
Romney of Lady Hamilton, Cassandra, and Miranda, 
are of highest interest. Some of the designs are in 
colour, the introduction is in red ink, and the binding, 
end papers, and marking string are equally novel and 
striking. 





A History of Parliamentary Elections and Electioneer- 
ing in the Old Days. By Joseph Grego, (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Stowty but surely the knowledge has spread that 

among the most trustworthy sources of historical in- 

formation must be reckoned political caricatures. So 

’ the opinion 

has been put forward that a collection of Punch will 

be a peculiar boon to the future historian of modern 
days, More than one important collection of carica- 
tures has been issued by Mr. Grego, who, exploring again 
in familiar mines, bas chosen to write from lampoon, 
equib, pictorial satire, and popular caricatures, a history 
of Parliamentary elections and electioneering. Practic- 
ally the history begins, so far as pictorial illustrations are 
concerned, with the eighteenth century. Little is known 
concerning early Parliaments, which are the subject of 
the first chapter. Public interest in Parliaments and 
elections had not descended to the complaining classes, 
and the melancholy burden of mediwval literature, in 
its perpetual wail, tukes little cognizance of the procecd- 
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ings at elections or of the influence of Parliament. 
Skelton, in Renaissance times, translated into English 
verse a French poem, “ En Parlement a Paris,’ in which 
the old burden is renewed. This, as it is foreign to the 
subject, Mr. Grego does not quote. It is worth supply- 
ing, however, and is as follows :— 
Justice eat morte et verité sommeille, 
Droit et raison sont allez aux pardons ; 
Les deux premiers, nul ne les resueille, 
Et les derniers sont corrompus pardons. 
Of the two “ pardons” the first obviously means “ gone 
on a pilgrimage,” for which the term pardons was once 
used ; but the second is a calembour on par dons, by gift. 
For the Stuart period, the later portion especially, 


abundant material is supplied in the satires of Marvell | 


and other writers in that remarkable medley ‘ The State 
Poems,’ and in the collection of ballads now in course 
of republication under the care of the Rev. J. W. 
Ebsworth. Liberal use of this material is made, In 
1701, however, the first plate is given, and then for 
the first time the “ humours” of elections can be traced. 
The earliest illustration is from ‘ Robin's Progress’ (in 
Dr. Newton's collection), and shows the chairing of 
Walpole. A second, of later date, from the same collec- 
tion, shows ‘‘ The Prevailing Candidate ; or, the Election 
carried by Bribery and the D—1.” hers 

spirit follow, and include a view of the Kentish election, 
1734. In following years skits of the kind multiplied 
Few of them had, however, any artistic merit until the 
appearance of Hogarth, several of whose designs are 
reproduced. In the period of “ Wilkes and Liberty ” the 
lates become more numerous and more venomous. 
Rowlandson’s caricatures constitute a class in them- 
selves, and are, of course, largely used. Gillray follows; 
his bitter satire,“ The Pacific Entrance of Earl Wolf 
[ Lord Lonsdale } into Blackhaven [ Whitehaven },”” being 
given in a folding plate, G. and R, Cruikshank come 
next, and the illustrators wind up, allowing for the 
coloured frontispiece, which is dated 1853, with plates 
by H. B, and by G. Seymour. To these designs, many 
of them spirited and all interesting, Mr. Grego has sup- 
plied letterpress which combines them into an enter- 
taining whole. The book is likely, accordingly, to be 
popular as well as useful. 


Miss Inoiesy is collecting for publication all her 
father’s short poems, including those he set to music, 
and will be greatly obliged if those who possess any such 


will send her copies. Mirs Ingleby’s address is Valen- 
tines, Liford, Essex. 

Tue second and third volumes of the ‘ Obituary 
Notices to the Gentleman's Magazine’ (1781-1872) is 
being rapidly prepared for press. The copy is under- 
going a most critical revision, to prevent any errors 
creeping in. We also understand that Mr. Farrar is 
about to issue shortly by subscription the index to the 
births and marriages for the whole period (1781-1872). 

Mr. Francis Gricsox, who died at his residence, 45, 
Alma Square, St. John’s Wood, N.W., on Sept. 25, aged 
thirty-four, was a younger son of the late Rey, William 
Grigson, Rector of Whinbergh and Westfield, Norfolk, 
who was an indefatigable genealogist. Inheriting his 
father’s tastes, Mr. Grigson relinquished the commercial 
training which he had commenced at Lloyd's Bank, in 
Birmingham, in order that he might adopt as a pro- 
feasion that with which he had forseveral years occupied 
himself as a pastime. Mr. Grigson worked con amore, 
and will long be remembered as an accurate and indus- 
trious genealogist, whose skill in overcoming the diffi- 
culties which form the charm of genealogical pursuits 
was of a very high order. 
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Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

G. W. Smepety (“ Heraldic Seal"). — The plain- 
quartered coat, with motto “ Fidelis esto,” on the seal 
enclosed, is that of Fairfax of Walton, quartering Malbis 
or Malbys. Malbis is marshalled second, ¢.¢. as the 
first quartering, in the coat of Sir Nicholas Fairfax 
of Walton in Constable’s Koll, 1558, printed with 
Tonge’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire,’ 1530 (Surtees Soc.), 
the relative blazon being, “1. Arg., three bars gemelles, 
over all a lion ramp. sa. II. Arg., a chev, between 
three hinds’ heads erased gu.’’ A pedigree of Sir 
Nicholas is entered in Tonge’s ‘ Vis.,’ p. 57. The Mal- 


| bis coat is marshalled as fourth by Fairfax of Ogle- 


thorpe, Dugdale, ‘ Vis. Yorkshire,’ 1665-6 (Surtees Soc.), 
p. 8, where the founder of the Oglethorpe line, Henry 
Fairfax, second son of the first Lord Fairfax of Cameron, 
is erroneously described by Dugdale as “ son of the first 
Viscount Fairfax of Cameron, 1640," both the rank in 
the peerage and the date of creation being wrong. 
Henry, son of Henry of Oglethorpe, succeeded as fourth 
Lord Pairfax, 1671. On p. 232 of Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation,’ 
the Malbis coat is similarly borne by Fairfax of Mer- 
sington, descended of Charles, there rightly described as 
the third son of “the first Baron Fairfax of Cameron, 
er. 3 Car. I.’’ The Malbis alliance does not appear in 
the ordinary printed pedigrees of Fairfax of Walton, or 
of Lord Fairfax. Its position in the coat of the Walton 
family would indicate an early date for it. The Malbis 
coat is given in Burke’s ‘Gen. Armory,’ 1878, s. v. “ Mal- 
bys,’ but without any county or date, and no crest is 
assigned either in Burke or Fairbairn. 

K, P. D. E.— 

Rede me, and be not wrothe, 

For I speke nothynge but trothe. 
These lines are the title of a satire against Cardinal 
Wolsey by William Roy, printed in 1526. 

Cuas, Ratye (“ Breeches Bible, 1560°").—Copies of 
this have sold for sums varying from 7/, 17s. 6d. to 
29/. 10s, Everything depends upon the questions of 
completeness and condition. 

GREVILLE WALPOLE (“ Boot and Saddle ’’).—Antici- 
pated. See 6 8, iii, 86, 

Jas. Macau.ay (“ Jobnsoniana”’),.—Already appeared. 
See 6th 8, xii. 393, 

D. Vate (“Le Dreigh and Ledenton Families”),— 
Appeared. See 7' 8, ii, 27, 

D. L. (“ Jack and Jill”), 
measures. See 1" 8. vii, 325, 

CorrIGENDA,—P, 239, col, 1, 1. 20, for “ Button” read 
Britton. P. 298, col. 2, 1. 13, for “ blacking” read 
bleaching, 


These are the names of 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 











